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ABSTRACT 
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Examples of basic learning activities intended to serve as a 
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Thanksgiving play, a science experiment using macaroni, 
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In 1964 th« NatloMl Chvin^ouM for BlHngud Education 
(NCBE) began a project dcsignad to address the special needs of 
teachers of Hrntted Ens^-pitifkient {JLIP) students. The proved 
- -^^tpordlnated by Dr. Anna Uhl Chamot, brought together a panel of 
nmter teachers to Identify promiiing practices in bilingual educa- 
tion and En^lsh as a second language (ESL) and to select teaching 
activities which exemplified th^ practices. Grades K 3 were the 
pjr/jWf focus during tht^ first y*2r and 4^, th# second ^ 

A yepresentative sample of highly effective teachers of LEP 
students was Identified by using findings from the Signliicant Bi- 
lingual instructional Features (SBIF) Study, which Investigated 
teaching practices for LEP students in 58 K-6 classrooms at six sites 
representing different ethnolingulstic groups and a wide 
geographical distribution. The project director at each of these sites 
nominated a K'3 teacher to pai1k:ipate on NCBE*s Master Teacher 
Panel. A seventh master teacher was nominated b^* the ESL pro- 
gram coordinator for t^airfax County Public Schoob, Fairfax. 
Vlri^ia, as an ouutanding ESL K-3 teacher. The hfaster Teacher 
Panel represented the following geographical areas and ethnolin- 
gulstic groups; New York {Puerto Rican); Florida (Cuban); Texas 
(Mexican American); Arizona (Native American); California (Can- 
tonese); Washington (multicultural); and Wginia (multicultural). 

In the initial meeting, the panel identified the needs of botft 
specialized (bilingual and ESL) and non^>fclali2ed (mainstream) 
teachers LEP primary grade students. Panel nnembe^ also Iden- 
tified pronbing practices that they had found to be successful in 
working with primary level LEP students and established criteria for 
selecting lessons that^exemplifled the practk:es. 

The panel and NCBE staff joindy devek)ped a format In whk:h 
teaching activities that Incorporated the klentifled promising prac- 
tices coukl be ctescribed. This format was distributed to classroom 
teachers, bilingual and ESL profes$k>nak, and program ad- 
ministrators, all of whom were asked to contribute outstanding 
teaching activities for possMe dissemlnatk>n by NCBE. 

NCBE reconvened the panel to review the lessons submitted and 
to choose those activities which best demonstrated the promising 
practk:es. The master teachers selected a total of 25 damoom ac- 
tivities. An additk>nal 13 teaching activities were devebped by the 
panel and NCBE staff to cover content areas and grade levels not 
represented by those previously selected. Th^ publication presents 
these activities to assist teachers of timtted En^ish-profk:ient 
students in the devek>pment of effective lessons* 
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Ttachcn of bmlted'Enghfth'proAdtnt (LEP) students faca a unique 
ch«Beng«— how to teach content sublects to a daM of Indttvkluali 
rtprtsanting difitrtnt language groupe, cukum, and varying 
degrees of EngWi-language proAdency and timuhaneousty work 
to develop Engbh proActoncy. Teachen respond to this challenge 
by drawing upon aoidemlc, conununlty, and experiential rfsouices 
and by usbig various teaching strategies tndudb)g ad^>tlng teaching 
methods and curriculum matoials to match their students' spedal 
needs. » 

The National Clearinghouse for Bdlngualfducatk>n 
ried out a project deslgried to assist teachers in ad<}resring this 
challenge. A panel of master teachers was convened to Identify 
promiting ptocHcm for educating minority language students md 
then to select learning ac^/itles which exempHted how these prac- 
tices have been used successfully in the classroom. (The table on 
page ix bts the practices Identified by the Masker Teacher Panel.^ 

Most teachers of UEPstxidents akreadyempk)y a nuri)^ 
practices, some of which art not necessarily riew or Innovative ap- 
proaches but common sense suggestions based on theory, 
research, or e3q>er)ence. The Informetlon obtained from NCBE's 
forts Is presented for beginning teachen to incorporate Into their 
teaching styles ar)d for experterved practitioners to review, adapt, 
or expand toward the goal of eSecthfc classroom Instruction. 

The discussion of the promising practices and thek Implementa- 
tion is organised as foBows; ^^Chopter 1, Plarming; Chapkfr 2, 
Classroom Management; ChqpCer 3, Teachinj^ Procedures; and 
Chapter 4, Evaluation. The chapters provkle an introduction to 
each topic, containing suggestions and reminders related to 
educating LEP students, foOowed by san^ tsaml&>g adivttaes 
wlUch highlight the use of the featured p ractice s . These sairipie 
lessons were taken from learning acthitles submitted to NCB£ by 
bilingual Education, EngftAi as a second language (ESUi md 
mainstream teachers. The promWiig practices are highlighted In t^ 
teaching proc^ures for the sample lessons and are identified by 
numbers in parentheses Mtt to the table on page be Ux croes* 
reference}. 

The manner in which a lesson plan Is appked depends on many 
variables— the teacher, the class organization,, the students, and ^ 
cuniculum. These lessons are examples of basic leamir)g adh^itles 
and are Intended to serve as a framewoik for teacher cxperinrmite- 
tkx) and Innovatkm. A cbeckkst Is induded as an af>per>dfac to ^ 
in impiementfng d)e practices Info lesson devdopment. 
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Number 



2 
9 

4 

5 



7 



10 



Advance pn^otlon 1$ tsstntial; plan to $ptnd mort timt In 
preparation for leaching LEP children than you would for 
native En^iih speakers. 

Pian for additional tinie to first teach the language needed, 
then teach ^ content of the lesson. 

Plan to make the ^istructional content culturally relevant. Ex- 
amples: When teaching the food groups, plan to indude foods 
irom the i^>pTqpriate cxihures. When teaching sodal studies 
concepts, include information from chikiren's cuHurcts). 

Plan for parent involvement at home or in the classroom. 

Create opportunities for student-to-student intcractk>n through 
role playing, buddy system, and other technkjues for 
cooperative learning (pair work, smalt group wock, peer 
tutoring). 

Encourage active participation by assigning responsfciltties that 
do not require high En^bh profkriency (Ifcrary nKmitors, 
classroom helpers, messengers). 

Provkie for additk>nal English input by using Englsh-spcaking 
chiklren as resources and modeb for LEP children. 

Initiate parent-student cultural activities in the daasroom. 

ContextuaBze lnstnjctk>nal language by: 
Modeling or demonstrating what Is to be done while gh^ 
directk>ns, u$lr>g parattnguistk: chies such as gestures, body 
language, visuals; usbig linguistic dues such as parephrases, 
deftnltk>ns, repetltk>ns, or reformulatk>ns; dran^atizing the con- 
tent whenever possiUe by acting out the meaning of the woid, 
phrase, or concept 

Provide language Input through a variety of modes: 

Visual— chiklren see print and nonprint representatk>ns of the 
language; 

iAudttory —chiklren hear both spoken and musical representa- 
tk>ns of the language; 
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KfnciUhetk:— children associate physkal actkmt with th« 
language; 

ToctiJe— children touch or feel reprcscntatkmi of the langtiagt. 

Use questioning teclmlques that eBdt conceptually rfch 
responses: 

BroinUoming-dH children's contributions {In the natfve 
language or In the second language are valued); 

Higher kvtl questfonfng— children respond to questions re- 
quiring analy^. Inference, evaluation, and divergent thinking. 

Teach children learning strategies that they can use on their 

own: 

Directed citentfon- children concentrate on the learning task 
or teacher explanation and Ignore dlstractors; 

Se^ Hiomjgement— children pkr^ themselves In a situation 
that assists learning: 

Sf//-monilorlng-chiIdren correct their own language on an 
ongoing basis; 

Trans/er --children use language or concepts already learned 
to facilitate a new learning task; 

/n/erendng— chlUren guess at meaning from context and 
nonverbal dues. 

Communicate the ob}ectii^e of the lesson to chlWren in the 
native language if pc^ible. 

Provide a motivator such as a song o* story, at the beginning ot 
each lesson. 

Provide a ck)sing for each lesson In whfch concepts taught are 
clarified in the native or second language. 

Show empathy and understanding toward the students and 
listen to their klea5 instead of their language usage. 
fvdk/effM 

BulW self-esteem by linking chlkfren s past achievement to the 
present task. 

RrovWe p<»itive reinforcement for accompBshments ihrouj^ 
verbal and cuhurally ^>prof»riate nonverbal means. 

Teach test taking ^ by provkling practfce in the types of 
standardized tesU and mainstream teacher-made tests ihat 

children win be taking late". 
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Pirovkk imm«&iit fo«ft)wdt on lirtnatiw itfK^ 
ktg or ahu evaluation actMttM. 

ai \/my kmailN* and aummatlva ■w inm tnt proocdum by uf 
ingdanwoik, hom«UK>rfc, progmt chKklWt, wwddy qutam, 
oral woHt, pfpjeds, end of unit tfsis, and idf-cvahiation to 
t student achitvam«nt. 
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Planning 
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Four of th€ promising practices cover the special advance prepara- 
tion needed to accommodate limited-English-proflclent students* 
special language and/w cultural needs {refer to the table on page U 
for a list of these promising practices). One of ^h.i most Important 
steps when deveMng a lesson Is identtfiJaij . .tcnad alms. « 
AB learning activities should K J '.hv.^ i. . . txQni of 
these short-range objectives- When ..l^r >j th.; objec-/ 
tives, teachers try to define tJ^e precise U^navtwr^ ihat stuSt^nts wflT 
be expected to perform upon completion of the lesion and proceed 
to plan the lesson accordingly. Long<ange objectives— those skills 
to be acquired by the end of the ^Ahod year-are also taken Into 
consideration when planning lesson objectives. Daily lessons 
should contribute toward the attainment of the long-range goals. 
When defining either short- or long-range goak, teachers are cau- 
tioned not to cover too many concepts or make objectives too 
broad to assess properly. 

One of the most time-consuming planning tasks is the adaptation 
of instructional materials to serve the needs of the class. Even 
though a teacher has an assigned text, advance preparation is 
necessary to review the text for cultural, sexual, or radial biases, 
either blatant or implied. A teacher may also need to take the time 
to prepare supplementary j[nateria!s which might make the lesson 
more culturally relevant, more functional, or to ensure that students 
hav^» access to the necessary prerequisite language. Students, and 
even their parents, can be involved in developing or adapting in- 
structional materials r cet the needs of a particular lesson. 

Planning for vocabubry development is essential, erT..^j.LV 
when dealing with LEP students. The teacher has to make a^ie ti^at 
the students have the vocabulary necessary to understand the 
lesson content 6nd that students have the langu* skOIs to par- 
ticipate in the lesson. This requires teaching the language for tjhe 
concept first, then developing the concept. At the same time, the 
teacher prioritizes the functional lartguage to be taught— whethct to 
stress the language proficiency nece^ry to communicate m soaal 
situations * the profidency needed for academic success. 

A teacher should anticipate ways in which the lesson can be 
made culturally relevant. The teacher can then begin to organize 
the Instructional content as the lesson develops to allow for cultural 
Input Student language competency, nonverbal communication 
sensitivity, and learning styles can be accommodated within the 
J lesson, once the teacher begins to consider the cultural 
background. 

E± 13 
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Another teaching strategy that needs advance planning Is incor- 
porating parent paitic^tion In the classroom. Parent Involvement 
Is an exceBent technique foe encpuraging podtWe cukura! ties be- 
tween s^idents and thek native cultures. Parents can serve as tutors 
and aides, or they can assist In developing culturally r^ant 
materials. When dealing with parents, though, teachers should 
keep in mind ^t parents may also be UmHed-English-profident 
causing language harries^ to their involvement In the dassroom. 
One school district in Maryiand overcame this obstade by Im* 
plernf nting an English as a ^ond language (ESL) program 
e^>ecifically to enaUe parenb to participate In school activitiet. 
Teachers should tap all availsMe community resources to enrich 
thetr students' lessons. Minority language students* school and 
nonschool environments are ohen quite different. By allowing com- 
munity involvement in the classroom, the school environment may 
seem less impo^ng to the students. 

D0¥0hphg Commuftify Awortfi#f s Through 
Various M«dte 

The promising practices highlighted in thb lesson — Much ad- 
vance preparation is essential (1). additional time is planned to 
teach language needed (2), Instruction is culturally relevant (3); 
parent Involvement Is incorporated (4). 

This lesson utilizes a community walk as a technique to Involve 
students In the preparation of -a culturally relevant multimedia 
presentation tor parents. 

CeitfeAf Area 

Social Studies 



Ctttf tro«m OffottltoHon 

Bilingual, ESL 

Gnnfe level 

2.3 

ingHnh FroAc/ency levef 

Low Intermediate, Intermediate 

Time ANofmeiif ^ 

Planning: 2-3 hours 

Teaching: 9 lessons (varying In length) 
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bisfrvcffonot Obl^€fh0(s) 

Students will be abfe to: 

• Talk about one a^ct of the community tour; 

• State his/her home addr«ss (and telephone aumber, If ap- 
plicable); ^ 

• Locate his/her home and other conimunlty places on both a flat 
map and a 3-D map; 

• Demonstrate appropriate use of English grammatical ftaturts 
such as repositions, comparative/superlative forms, verb 
tense, ancnjocabulary; 

• Recognize and name pictures of classmates and places in the 
community. 

Moftrfe/f 

Camera 

Film (to be developed as prints and slides) 
Language experience paper and magic marker 
Crayons, drawing paper, pencils, lined paper . 
Colorful, hand-drawn map of community 
Specially prepared cards (see procedure Step 6) 
Big piece of cardboard (from skle of refrigerator carton) with 
map of community drawn on it 
Paint and brushes 

Empty, clean milk cartons (pint) with wax removed 
Paste and miscellaneous art materials and supplies 
Slide tray and slide projector 
Cassette tape and tape recorder 
Photo scrapbook 

Day 1 

1. Tell the students (in the first language if pos^We) that they arc 
going to learn about their community. (13)* 

2. Discuss what makes up their community. (Help students yMi 
relevant vocabulary. Make sure they have the EngMi 
vocabulary and structures for the rest of the unit. Additional 
lessons may be necessary to devekp English skills, depending 
on students' English profkdency.) (1, 2) 



'The numerals in parentheses klentity which practices have baen 
Incorporated Into the procedure step, boW numerals distinguish the 
use of those promising pradkres featiured in the chapter. 
O , — ^ 

^£ 15 Phnning^S 



Day 2 

3. Take a walking tour of the students* community (partnts can 
assist) and have students name what they see (taken from 
prevtous lesson). While on the community tour, take a picture 
of each student in front of his/her house {with parent, if 
available) or in front of a special community kx:atk>n. (Pk:ture 
compodtion may depend on class size. Teacher shoukl take 
the pk:ture from the students' eye level, as they see the worid.) 
(3, 4. 5, 10) 

Day 3 

4. (Conducted while waiting for film to be devebped as prints or 
slides.) Have the students tell a language experience story 
about the community walking tour. Record the story on 
language experience paper. Have the students draw a pkrture 
of their own house. (10, 11, 16, 17) 

Day 4 . 

5. Show the students a colorful, hand-drawn map of the com- 
munity and have the students find where they live (by naming 
their street or the relative position of their house in relatton to 
places in the community). Indteate on the map where each stu- 
dent lives. t9, 10, 11) 

6. Have the students practk:e stating their addresses by using 
specially prepared cards— a card for sach indMdual student 
(on whkrh there is a prerecorded statement of the student's 
name, address, and telephone number, if apptkrable), as welt 
as other cards devek>ped to focus on relevant English skiOs 
(prepositions, comparative/supetiative forms, verb tense, and 
vocabulary). (10, 12, 20) 

Sampte ki»|«at« mmIot odni ttalMHNite: 



My name is Jose Gonzalez. 

I live at 58 Mercer St. 

My telephone number Is 555-1234. 

My mother shops at the grocery store. 

I used to visit Dr. Garda at the dink:. 

My house is doser to school than Manuel's house Is. 

Sammy Bved on my bkxk before he moved to San Diego. 



JC *romt$ing Proctkes 
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Day 5 

7. (May take two periods to canplete). U^ng a large piece of 
cardboard, aeate a 3-D mjp of the community. Have the 
students work in pairs and paint the surface to show the terrain 
(green for grass, blue for water ways» black for streets, etc.). 
Using empty student milk cartons, have students paint them to 
represent their houses and other community places and then 
attach them to the cardboard map in the appropriate locatk>ns. 
Use other m .^Uaneous items to create parts of the community 
(possibly sticks and construction paper for stop signs, streets, 
playgrounds, etc.) (5, 6) 

Day 6 

8. Using the 3-D map, conduct an expanded discussk>n about 
addresses, relative house locations, and locations of ^*pecial 
places in the community. (9, 10, 11, 17, 20) 

Day 7 

9. Place slides in slide tray in chronological order. Using a sUde 
projector, show the sl(de presentation to the students. Record 
their comments on a cassette tape (spontaneous reactk>ns and 
responses to teacher-directed questions). (9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 

. 17) ^ 

Day S 

10. Have students help the teacher compile a scrapbook to in- 
clude, the student drawn house pk:tures and the attached in- 
formation as toki to the teacher, related photographs of the 
houses and community places, and the flat map of the com- 
munity. (17) 

11. Invite community members (LEP students and their peurents, 
native English-speaking students and their parents) to a presen- 
tation of the slide show, 3-D map, and scrapbook. (4, 8, 17) 

12. Ask the students to tell about the pkrture of their house that 
they drew and to include information about their address, 
telephone number (if applicable) and house k>catk>n on the 
map. Record thfe information on lined paper and attach it to 
the students' house picture. 

SompI* Qiitsffofii 

1. What do you see on your way to school each day? (practices 
present tense and vocabulary). 
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2. Who tbc lives on your street? (practices prtsmt tense end 
prepositions} 

3. After we left (itudent name)'s house, where did we <^ next? 
Abo Incorporete questions about addresses and relative loca- 
tions as practiced in previous discusiions. 
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^iifciiitii if 

iknict 1. Soltov-Brachtr. Ph.D. 
H«R School 

Wuml;ttt«r, Panniytvania 

L«r« Ut ffM ra6/« 



The promising practices highlighted In Als lesson — AddWonaJ 
time is necessary to teach language needed (2); instructional con- 
tent is culturally relevant (3). 

The lesson may be varied by using the options described under 
materials. The le^tton can be e)^>andcd for grade 1 students by us- 
ing a photocopy of a reading e)u^rclse to fill in blanks. The lesson 
may also be expanded by involving parents in a formal party as a 
follow-up adivfty. 



Certfenf Are« 

Language Arts 

Cfessraem OryMitsaffen 

ESL 

GfWe Uvef 

K,l 



tnf^$h PraAcfencjr levef 

Low Intermediata 

Time AWefmenf 

Planning: 45 minutes 

Teaching: Three 30-mlnute lessons 



ImsfmcffeiHpf CNbjfecMifefs^ 

Students vdl be iMe to: 

• Manipulate Items to make a place setting; 

♦ Leamthevocabulary items used for place setting; 
a Understand how to use prepositk)ns of plaor. 
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• Famllterity with preposttJons o{ place 



• Paper, stainless steel, and pUstSc cutlery--one set per student 

• Display Items for place setting— 1) Flannelboard and cutouts; 2) 
Pictures, niagnets, magnetic board; 3) ReaUa 

• PhotocopyofHemsforplacesetUng, scissors, paper, paste 

Proctifiires 

1. Develop and teach vocabulary of Items in place setting usir)g 

reaba and pictures. (2) 
2« Discuss foods which might be present on table. (3) 

3. Demonstrate setting table. (10) » 

4. Discuss and demonstrate where each Item is placed. (9, 10) 

5. Direct students to place Items using prepositk>i!is of place. (9. 10) . 

6. Allow children to manipulate their wm i^ace setting. (10) 

7. Tell children to talk about the placement ol items in setting. (10, 
12) 

8. Watch children make place setting independently u^ reaHa. 

.(.12) 

Sompfe Qi$m$Hoti$ 

1. Where do we put the fork? 

2. What's under tlie knife? 

3. What dkl you put next to the spoon? 

4. What do we use to eat soup? 

SdbmMtif by 

Ann Shasfstdn 
RS. 167 

Brooklyn. New YoA 



til son 3 
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IndhUvtillMtng Sochi SludhM 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — Much ad- 
vance preparatk>n is necessary (1), addittona' time b necr.j$ary to 
teach language needed (2), parental involvement is lnc4}fporatcd 
(4). 

If students do not have honie telephones, Jesson r y be adapted 
to teach street addresses. 
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Soctal Sctence 

CkiMro#m OrfCNtftofTM 

Bilingual 

CrtN/« l«vtf 

K 

Beginner 



7fm« Al(efm«nf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Two 30-minute lessons 

ImhucHonml Obl^cHv($) 

Students will be abk; to: 

• State, read, and write their telephone number (In both Englih 
and native language if possible) 

• Practice fine motor coordination. 

ffr^quMH Skllh 

• Ability to say and read the numbers 1-9 

• Telephone. lUustration of telephone, primary pendb, studtnti' 
names and telephone numbers on Index cards, ht^pp^ grams 

• Social Studies Center with a telephone 
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Day I . 

1 Place a dear focus of academic goal and purpose of tf>el««»on In 
the native language, if possible. Explain to student* the Impor- 
tance of knowing their telephone number tf they get kwt, (13) 

2 Motivate the students by using a play phone. Dial a number mA 
begin a cheerful conversation . Ask the students if they wouM Ikt 
to be able to call their parents at home. (9, 14) 

3 Give practice in En^ish and in native lar^uage, when poeiibk 
Call on indivWual students to repeat the pattern. (2) 

My telephone number is 

4 Distribute Index cards with names and tJephone numbers. Re- 
quires advanced preparation. (1) 



Promf$tf)g Practices 
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5. DMdc th^ class into grouiis of two and have the students read 
their phone numbers to each other. (5, 7) 

6. Delegate two students to distribute a picture of a telephone with 
seven squares for students to write their telephone number and 
to color the telephone. (6) 

7. Whde otf)ers wrife-and color, work Individually with students. 
Call one student at h time to the sodal studies center to sey 
his/her telephone number in En^ish and in die native 
language. (10, 21) 

8. Review the lesson with the i^ntire class. Encourage the students 
to practice at home by tetting their parents their phone number. 
Give an overview o(the lesson. (4, 15) 

9. Send a happy gran^ home. I know my telephone number^ {4, 
18) 

S mn tph QvesNom 

1 . What do you think woukl happen if you got lost and you dkin*t 
know your telephone nunjber? 

2. What h ypur telephone number? 

3. What wodd you do If you got lost? 

SukmtfUHibf 
MarisdEXas 

Citrus Grove Qementaty School 
Mami.Fkxida 



Smt f nvln>fim#nf and Animals 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — Additk>nal 
time is taken to teach the first language (2), instructional content is 
culturally relevant (3). 

This lesson Is part of an extensive unit on bfe science involving 
seven types of environments and thek re^>ective animal hfe. The 
sea environment component of ^is unit covers types of sea en- 
vironments and at least nine other major classes of sea anlnuds. 
Odim sp^idRc aspects of each animal cla» that can be covered In- 
clude eating, breeding, moving, senses, and habH|tt. 



Some students may be p coh fettcd hom catk)3 shdMih due to tithct idlgkKtt oc 
dMacy leitilctloni. Check with pwcnb bek>rc mcor^^ 
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Science 

dbssfMm OryoftboMM 

BOfngual, Mainstream 

2,3 

Eof Iff h frwKd^iKf t«vtf 

Beginner, Low Intcmicdiate, Mixed Group 

Tfm* Atf»fm#fif 

Planning: 6 hours 

Teaching: Rvc 30-mlnutc lessons 

bisfrvcftoftof Oblm€Hm(s) 

Students be aUe to: 

• Identify a sea environment from among other types of en- 
vironments; 

• Devebp a list of questions about moUusks; 

• Name the basic characteristics of a moUusk; 

• Sort a group of assorted shells according to shape, size, color, 
texture, and any other a^>ect chosen by student; 

• Group shells into either gastropod or bivalve families, 

• - Name and discuss edible moBusks. 

Fr^rHiyMH Skltk 

• Basic listening skills 

• Visuals of environments and sea animals (pictures and film) 

• Map * 

• Sample types of sand 

• Samples of gastropod and bivalve shells 

• Live clams and <q?ster$ 

• Set of "safari" animal cards 

• Rcturcs cut out from NQtianal Geographic magazine and labeled 
in En^^h and the native language, if po^Ue 

• Pot, hot plate, tongs, lemon, butter 

• Paper trays for sorting 



Promising ProcfKe$>. 
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1. Human beings and animals live in many dtffmnt kinds ct «n* 
vironments. Show pictures of forest, desert, mountain, savan- 
nah, and sea environments. Explain. ^'We are going to learn 
spectficaDy about the sea environment and ite animak/* (3, 10, 

13) 

2. Present pictures and map of the coastline ot western United 
States and Mexico. Point out different kinds of sandy beaches 
in both countries. Show pk:tures and samples and dtvebp an 
oral and written list of key vocabulary words in Engksh and the 
native language, if a{H>ropHate, (e.g. environment, coast, sea, 
sah, sand, animals, shell, classify, group, characteristics, fami- 
ly, moOusk, gastropod* bivalve, dam, oyster, sha{>e, sist, col- 
or, iexture). (3, 10) 

3. Students are requested to ask questions about moltusks. SokM 
questions in the native language. Teacher writes fists of student 
questions. (2, 11, 16} 

4. DivkJe students into groups of four. Include one or two LEP 
students U\ each group. AUow students to hartdle and tort 
shells according to sha^, size, cokv, texture, and any other 
characte!istk:s klentlfied by students. (5, 6, 7, 10) 

5. Ask shidents to name, in their own language If possfcit, shels 
that they know. Emphasize their knowledge of shdb. Highlght 
and label cognates of names of shefls in the native language 
and English. (3, 16) 

6. Students then discuss ch^aracteiistkrs of gastropod and bivalve 
shells and sort aa:ording to those two families, 

7. Discuss the fact that there were animabm the sheBs at one tfcne 
and that some moUusks are edible. Show pictures. Have 
students handle bve clams and oysters. Open a dam and an 
oyster and have students touch ^m. (10) 

8. Cook dams and oysters !n a pot of boitog water. Prepare but- 
ter and lemon sauce. OHet students dams and oysters to tan* 
and eat. Give shells to students< (10, 11) 

9. Review bsts of student questkxis and ask students to share diek 
answers and knowledge related to the questk>ns. Give LEP 
students an opportuni^ to respond in thdr native language 
with teacher translating into En^sh for die whole group. Have 
students draw pkrtures of sheSs. (16) 

10. Positive commenU^ can be niade in die native langu^ to al 
students, not Just to the limited-English-profident children. (3) 
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1. What if Ml tnvtronmtnt? 

2. How many cUfftrtnt kindf ct environments havt you lv#d in? 
3 What do dlth«gastiopodandblvahftshdk havt in common 

4. What do you think was Inside the sheBs? 

5. What do moBusks feel bke? 

Omar Arlmbui 

John Campbdl Elementary School 
Seiah. Washington 



The promisins practices hi^htcd In this lea^m — AddWonal 
time is taken to teach the language needed tnatmctk^nal con- 
tent is cutturaOy irelevant {3}, pmnttl invoivenMnt Is Inc o epor a la d 
(4). 

This lesson can be expaiided kiU.^ aiditk)nal letaons jior otfm 
parts of the body. 

Ce«f fanf Atm 

Language Arts or Science 

dassraeifi Or§mriMm9km 

Bilingual, ESL, Mainstream 

Gmt0 iewf 

K 

Seginner 

Time AMe^fieiif 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Five 15-20 minute lessoai 

IfisfrwcffaniMf Olb^acfhf#j[ifJ 
Students wil be able to: 
a Identify fadia feattures; 
• TeH the color of eyes, hair; 
^ ^ ♦ kientify body parts hi two lan guages, 

ERIC ~ 
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^ Ahkfy to communicate concept knowledge o( colors and 

nutT^eis 
e MAty to use idsioai 



For eadi student: 

• Large mkror 

• Sdisors 

• Glue 

• Conftructk>n paper— different shades 

• Precut eyes, noses, em, moutihs In diHertnt colors 

• Yam In colors similar to hahr, cut in different lengths 

Pi eie All as 

1. Pass a large hand-held mittor around. Name {In Engjbh and 
native language If possible) fadal features and have student 
point lo features on their faces. (2) 

2. Have students Identify features In Engbsh or In native language. 

3. Instruct the chddren to select a sheet of constructkm p^>er and 
to cut out a face shape. 

4. Tdt students to ghie fadal features to the paper. Encourage 
children tolook at ^ mlaor as often i^jhey like. Have children 
heV one another vM\ the yam for hair. If needed, so tfiat they 
may make It iq^pear Bee their own. (3, 5) 

5. Upon completion, have ^dents show artwork to the class and 
name fadal features. (2) 

6. TeH students to take artwork home and name fdJal fea^ares for 
parents. (4) 

1. What color are your eyes, hair, slJfn? 

2. Do you have k^ng or short lust? Curiy or straighl? 

3. Do you lock happy or sad? 

4. Who do you k>ok^e? 

MidaWood 
Val«to Mi School 
Fremont, Cafefornia 
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Cmtvnmfhn wMi ChmrmcHr 

Th« promMna ptKikM highbghtwi in this ac^ — AddMonal 

ttmc it UMd to tMch tht bngu^it mwM (2); trtftnictk)^ 

it culturdlly rtlcvant (3); pwtntal Involvtintnt it i ncoipocrtxl (4). 

Thb activity faitroducwl two n«w pradka-buUdkie mK- 
confldtnct'in ^>c&king aibiltits (A), and promoang a ttnan of 
bdonging to th« group (B). Th« Total Phyncal Ra^onta (TPR) 
mathod is utad to avahiata student compiahaniton o£ commandt 
(proctdure step 4). 

Canfaitf Af«« 

Language Arts 

0m$r—m O rg mhurihit 

ESL 

Omrfa tava{ 

K-3 

^•ginntr, Lo-jv Inttrmtdi&te, Intcrmcdiftit 
Planning: I hour 

Teaching: Rve 30-mInute Icsaons 
Students wil be «bk to: 

• Use Engksh ImguiOt for numbm, colon, p«tt of th« body, 
doftlng, poM3«tion» mtnipulttlion and pt^hmK^-^a^^li^, 
In Individual, smaA proup, and largt group ^Ituattom; 

• Rtipond to, and practice. \m of ktqxratlvt. inknogattvc. 
dcdvativc, and sd^nctivc modes of mbs; 

• Partk:$pi^ actively tn dags group, streng^nenlng the stiid«Ftfs 
urm of setf-wodh; 

• Rote play; 

• Create and use sentence jtfKidesGr^pth^paragr^>hstnEn^ 



Line drawings of a boy and a girl, prefer^ on cardboard lex- 
tured paper (see Ulusti^km} 
WhMe butcher paper 
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• Crayons of basic colors 

• Sdsffors 




1. Using an Illustration, intxxxiiM::e the concept desired (parts of th€ 
ho(h, colors, etc). Before beginning activity, be certahi that 
students undenstand the vocabulary to be used (2) 

2. Past out tfie kne drawing so that students can fM in the features 
and coloration to resemble themselves. The resulting character 
may assume the chyd*s own identity or aTKTther, according 1o the 
child's own desires. The figure is given ^ r^mesothititcanbe 
Introduced to, shared wftfi, and admired by otfier class 
members. (S) 

3. TeB students to make a duplicate for a dass poster attached to 
the biBetin board. (This posto can be very he^>ful both as a 
visual representation of the day*s absentae count and as an en- 
forcement of the child's sense of belongbig to the dass group.) 
{9.B) 

4. After the charac^ have been created, property inttoduced and 
admired, and their diqplk::ales ins^pKcd on tlie poster, discuss the 
dothmg and tihe colors of the dotftes each diaracter is wearing. 
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"Point to the boy in the green $hW." "Place Pace on the 
teacher's desk." tSingk word answers or even nonveihal 
responses are quite acceptable at this stage of learning. Later, 
the questions and commands can begin with the students 
themseh^). (11, A) ^ 

5. Pass out the plain vrhlte paper and show the students how to 
design clothes (with paper-doU type tabs) to dress their 
characters.* 

6. Discuss different types of clothing and the occasions on which 
each might be worn, (e.g., rodeo season— blue Jeans, plaid 
shirts, cowboy hats, boots, summer— bathing suits, sandals.) 
Cbthlng nece^aty ^for students* cultural events can be used. . 
Show examples of each variation of dothing, adding the pictures 

to the bulletin board display as you talk. (3, 9) 

7. Ask tiie students to create for their characters a complete ward- 
robe of cbthlng. Students work Individually at (trst, then form 
small groups and show off the new creations. Each member in 
the group may ask the denionstrating student questk>ns concer- 
ning tU^ ctething. (5, 10)* 

8 Walk about the da^oom admiring the work and the discus- 
sk>ns, and ask sotae erf the students to share their handhvoik 
with the entire class. (10, 16, 17, 18) 

9. As the dass advances, have students plan and cany out a nar- 
rated fashion show with assistance from parent. (4) 



Sompfo OuesMons 

1. Who is your character? What is his/her name? 

2. What color is this shirt? What cok)r is his hair? # 

3. Ask Rosie if you may borrow her cowboy boots. 

4. What do we wear when we go to a party? To school? To t^y 
with our friends? 

StibinHHdby 

Carolyn J. Hynes 
Learning b Fun! 
Houston, Texas 



'Requires higher Sevd sidk. 
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Promising Procf ices 
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Po«mi for Fun 

The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — Advanced 
preparation is necessaiv to match instructional material to students' 
needs (1); additional time is taken to teach the lan^uasic needed 
(2); Instructional content is culturally relevant (3), parental Involve- 
ment Is utilized (4). 

This lesson can be expanded Into a writing lesson by asking 
students to compose original poems. 

ConHnf Arto 

Language Arts 

Ckit$r00m Offonlioffofi 

ESL 

Gmdm level 

1-3 

f ftf 0sli f refidenqr tevtf 

Beginner, Low Intermediate, Intermediate, High Intermediate 

Time Alfelmenf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching; Rve 30 -minute lessons to teach one poem per week 
Msfrvdfemrf Obl0dh^$) 

Students will be ziAe to: . . 

• Redte poem from meitiory using correct En^ish Intonatk^n; 

• 'Demonstrate reading and listening skiSs* 

ftrert^ftfe SfcWi r 

• A beginning proficlenqi level in listening comprehension and 
reading 

IVKfrvrnlffS 

^ Sheet ol poem** (which niatch students' profkriency and ^tKle 
levels) 

• Large chart tabid 

• Student poetry books 
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1. Choose a poem which matches students* grade and proficiency 
leveb. It should be culturally relevant to one of the cultural 
backgrounds represented In class. Write It on a chart tablet. (l» 
3) 

2. Read the poem to the class. Explain unfamiliar vocabulary and 
note any rhyming words. {2, 13) 

3. Read poem with class repeating several times. 

4. Instruct students to copy poem Into their poetry notebooks. 
.5. AHow class and individual students to recite poem daily for a 

period of one week. 

6. Assign poem to be memorized by a certain day. 

7. Have students prepare fc^ recitation by practicing with parents at 
home. (4) 

8. On poetry day, choose a student to recite the poem from 
memory; prompt if necessary; other students listen. 

Somp/e QueiMont 

1. Do you understand the poem? 

2. Do you like the poem? 

3. Can you write a poem of your own? 

SobmHHdby 

Betty McDonaU 
Gadsden School District 
Santa Teresa, New Mexico 
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Cimsroom Mmagement 
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Cla$$room m«n«gtnwnt can dtfincd at dtenrtlons in clitgoom 
dynamics that might fodttatt itimbis. (Rtftr to the on pi«a 
ix for promWns practiots flvf through aight.) Bacautt a claM of 
linj[tad>Engbh>proAciant sti^ 

academic rangt, tt is to th« ttach<T*s» as wdt as th< students*, 
benefit to promote a cooperative learning atmosphere In the 
dawoom. This can be accompbhed throu£^ groupir^, such as 
pair work, smaD group wodk, or peer tutoring. Group instrucBon 
works well in a classroom in which studenU are at difierent grade 
and/or proAdtncy fevek. The teacher can isolate those ir^imc* 
tk>nal objMvi^oiLprocedures u^thin a partkrular lesson which re- 
quire higher level sidlts and group the stilts accordingly . Molhra- 
tton to 9ommunk:ate and partid^te within the pairs or groups must 
be Instilled by the teacher. A way to instill the needed motivation Is 
by indtvkluaiizing the ins&udkm as much as possUe. Indh/kiuab* 
ing instructkm often entails n>eetlng the different kerning levds and 
Hnguistk: needs of ^ students by adapting currlcukim materials, 
utilizing JeamSng centers and learning activity packages, and in- 
itiating student contracts. Through indivklualbsd instaictk)n, 
students are aUowed to progress toward k>ng-nuige objectives at 
their own pace. 

In the process of aeating c^>portunitks for student interactton, 
pairing a LEP student with an Ens^-speaking student contributes 
to the learning of bod) students. The IJEP student Is abk to pradfet 
oral communk:atk)n In a meaningful, yet unthrealening way, and 
the EngM^-speaking student can reinforce or review the concept 
being taught. This tutoring sHuatkm abo bt^ the sdf-esteem of 
both students involved, an important factor in moth^atkm. Another 
way in which to buiU the self-esteem of LEP students is to assign 
classroom responsMbtles that do not lequirs a high English profl> 
dency, such as task asstonts. This he^ the student feel kke a 
valuabfe member of the dass, and perhaps enables the student to 
practice the language in a functk>nal manner. 

Incorporating parent-student cultural activities into ^ lesson Is 
an ea^^ but effective means of buikling self-esteem . By htghl^jhtlng 
aspects of a chiki's culture, the teacher reinforces that the native 
culture is something to be proud of. Parents or family members can 
be caSed upon to recite foBc tales or to give presentatkm of fdk art 
or musk:. These cultural activities shouU relate as cfeeely M 
to a particular lesson so that the concepts do not seem to be aux* 
illary class acti^^. 
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Tht promWng pradicts hlghhghtvd in thii Wsion — Simll {prpup 
work k prtttnt (S); diMroom htipm m \md {€); Engflih* 
^mJdng studtnts art uitd as modtk (7); pacmt cukiirai adMtes 
art plann#d (8). 

Art, lansuagt arts, ipdkng, vocabulary dcvtiopmtnt, and 
writing Itstons can bt dtvtlop^ ftom this play. Partnts can also 
btcomt invoivtd in vitwing tht phy and pctpar^ 
ing ftast. 



CmHnf Armm 

Sodal Studks 



C<lflss4^a#ifi OfyMilstifftit 

ESL 



2,3 

(i^plFf ii Flraffcftiicy itvtf 
Baginntr, Low Inttrmtdlaie 

Piannlngi 45 minutts 

Ttaching: Eight 25-mInutt Itisons^ more time for sctntry or 
costumts 



Students wdbtabit to: 

• Repeat simpit patttms In choral youpc 

• SpeH words in unit and rq)eat4ta^llnestn^^ 
a Repeat nme difficult tines independently 
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a Qdidrtn<made hats, coBars, aprons, other props 



^Requires higher level sMIs. 



yomisingP^ocfices 
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• Scrl^f of diak>g on overhead transparency 

• Ov^htad projector 

• Copies of scrlpt/indtvldual lines on mlmeo oi hand-copied 
Pr » cerfM rtf 

1. EstiMtsh purpose of mini-dramaby asking students to share in- 
fonnation about the U.S. tradition of Tlianksgiving. (1, 11. 13) 

2. Have samples of some common seasonal fruits, vegetables, 
pumpkins; pumpkin pie; bread or com and rtee or otfw (bod 
common to your students' dally Uves. Assign students to 
distribute food and aVow class to sample and name tfie dlf* 
ferent foods. (5,6, 10, 14) 

3 Use overhead projector of the simple "scrfpf* to Introduce play. 
Assign choral parts (to first six sections) In groups— no In- 
dlvWuab, yet. "We will pretend to be PUfiprfms.** Present taped 
versk>n of other students or teacher reading Knes 1-6 while 
class listens. Have the groups read or repeat, If beginners; then 
present taped ver^ of choral sing/song chart of same fines. 
Groups repeat. (5, 7) 

4. ChiWren In groups copy lines 1-6. (5) 

5. UtchlHren decide tftheyTl be Pllgrtnu or Indl^ (10) 

6. Play tape and review chart and script for level A. (20) 

7. Repeat above procedures for the remainder of the play. 

8. Introduce saipt for next lei^ and ksten to ti^ of ttenis 7-18. 
Assign ot attow chiWren to choose Squanto and other in- 
d^kiual Indian parts. Hems 12 and 15 are spoken by aB par- 
ticipants (if you wisn, you can have smaB groups, instead of in- 
divWuals, spetk Hems 8-11, 13, 14, 16, 18.) (10) 

9. Enjoy practicing, listening to tape. Let group -nake own tape, 
scenery, costumes. (10) 

10. Perform ptay for other classes and parents. 

11. Enjoy the feast that everyone has prepared. Wear costumes 
and watch the tape of the show. (8, 17, 18) 



A, 

(Pdgrtnis) 1. We are Prisms. 

We are Pdgrims. 

We are Pdgrfms to America. 



^Requires higher level ridUs. 
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(Indians) 2. We arc 7ndk)r»/ 

We 9tu Indiims. 

We are Indians of Anmictf^ 
(Pdflrittii) 3. We need your help. 

We need your Mp, 

We need your be^) In Americeu 
(Indians) 4. We wiB help you. 

We wffl help you. 

We wlD hdi) you k\ Amertea. 
(All) 5. Wearenow^femb. 

We are now friend*. 

We are friendi America. 
(All) 6. Ut*$ce^le. 

Let*s celebrate. 

Let*s celeste and have a feast. 

: 



(Squanto) 7. Hello, nsy name it Squanto. 
These arc my friends. 
We vM help you learn to plant com. 



(Indians) 


8. 


First, you dig the earth. 


(Indians) 


9. 


Next, you plant tf)e seed. 


Ondians) 


10. 


Then you cfvt It water. 


(Indians) 


11. 


It needs sunB^. 


(AH) 


12. 


We are thankful for sun and rain. 


(Indians) 


13. 


The plant grows and grows. 


Ondlafis) 


14. 


Wh^ it Is big. wc harvest it. 


(AH) 


15. 


We are thankful for such good food. 


(Pllflrims) 16. 


Squanto. can you hel^ us make warm houses 






for tile winter? 


(Squanto) 17. 


YcSi my Mends and I can he^ you. 


(Indians) 

C 


18. 


Brst. we find a taS tree. 


andlans) 


19. 


Then we cut It. 


(Indians) 


20. 


We cut many trees. 


(Indians) 


21. 


Then we bulk! a big house of wood. 


(Indians) 


22. 


it is warm. It will protect you. 


(AH) 




We are thankful for warm houses. 



l#ii«ft f 




(Pifrim) 24. Squftnto, can you us make u^rm dothes 

for the coM winter? 

(SqutMlo) 25. Yeii my Mends and I will he^ you. 

(Inrlhim) 26. We wi show you how to use animal skins. 

(Al) 27. We wfl make wami cbtibes. 

(Al) 28. We are thankful for such warm cbthes. 

(Al) 29. We arc thankful. We are thankful in Ametfca. 

h What do you know about the first Thanksgiving? 

2. Why dkl the Pilgrims celcbrate thls festival? 

3. Do you celebrate any day(s) of "thanksgiving** In your 
country(ies}? 

4. What part do you think chiklrea played in the first year of shar^ 
Ing/helplng? 

DeeRaneom 

Woodbum Elementary School 
Fah Chutdf). \^r3lnia 

Mocoronl Uof^c 

The promising practk:e$ highlighted In this lesson — Pair work is 
incorporated (5), responsibilities are assigned that do not require a 
high En^bh profk:lency (6}« En^ish-speeJdng students are used as 
resources and nKxlek for LEP students (7). 

In addition to tiiese classroom management practices, 6\e lesson 
incorporates the learning strategy of inferendng— whereby students 
can gt^ at an answer from nonverbal dues. 

Ceiifeitf Aim 

Sdence 

CfaMUMm Orynvflrattofi 

Bdinguid. 

Otwd* Lrnvt! 

I 

l^l|fl^i^ Pre^ifcle ficjf 4ei^l 
Mixed Group 
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Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Two 30-minute periods 



InnhtKHonml Ob/#cffv*{f; 

Students will be able to: 

• Orally Identify objects and Ingredients: 

• Repeat the experimental steps In the correct sequence, 

• E)escrib€ the chemical reaction and what caused it. 



• AbOity to measure Ingredients 

• Baking soda {1 tsp.) 

• Two large jars 

• Vinegar [V2 cup) 

• Water (2 cups) 
^ Elbow macaroni 



Day J 

L Introduce vocabulaiy In student's first language when possible. 

Relate the vocabuUiy wwrds to students' prior knowledge {2, 9) 
Vocabulary n** . 

Ingredients 

Experiment 

Predict 

Chemical reaction 
Gas 

Movement 
Control 

Day 2 

2. Review vocabulary. Ask the student to get a particular item such 
as baking soda. (21) 

3. Divide dass Into pairs of students, have pairs ask each other what 
the vocabulary worfs mean. (5, 7) 

4. Caution students never to put anything in their mouths. En- 
c: arage students to use their senses of smell and ^ht to deter- 
iTflne what an ingredient is. 
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5, Direct one or two students to pour one cup of water In each iar 
(6) 

6. Aik 2^other student to stfe baking soda Into one Jar until dls- 
«)Ived. Direct another student to put nwcaroni Into the Jar. 
btudcnts are to observe what happens {Macaroni sinks to the 
bottom Why? Macaroni is heavier than water.) {6. 11. 12) 

7 Ask a student to stir baking soda Info the second jar." Direct 
another student to pour in vinegar and stir (resuh-mixture bib- 
Wcs). (6) 

8 Ask students to predkrt what the macaroni iviU do when placed m 
the second jar with the water, baking soda, and vinegar. (11. 12) 

y Direct a student to place macaroni into the second Jar. What 
happened? (Macaroni rises to the top. Why? Bubbling actton (s 
causing the macaroni to rise to the top.) (fi, n, i2) 

Samp/« Qwesirofls 

1 . What did we do first? second? third? 

2. What was the one different Ingredient in the two jars? 

3. If ail the ingredients had been the same, wh^ lo you predict 
would have happened? \^ 



SubmmmJibY 

David Sanches 
NCBE 

Rosslyn. Virginia 



Magte Mirrors 



\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 



The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — Pair worit is 
used (5): responsibilities are assigned which do not require a high 
English proficiency L-vcl (6); English-spcaking students arc used as 
models and resources (7), 

The teaching time may vary depending on the students' abilities. 
A flannel board may be used to present the opening story and 
students' comprehension and vocabulaiy development can be 
evaluated by asking shidenls to retell the story in their own words If 
ijudents don't possess the required language psofidency to rcteB 
the story, they can be asked to place flannel board characters on the 
bo«d at the appropriate time In the stoty. Evaluate students* 
understanding of mirror concepts by observing which picturw 
studejits' choose to cut out of C3tak)gs, books, or magazines 



CMlVfit ATM 

Sdence 

ESL, Mtlnstrcar;! 
1 

f fiflftli WnfMnKf Uv»l 

Mixed Group 

Pfenning: 2 hours 

Teaching: Two 45-niinutfi to 1-how lessoof 

Ifif fnidfofMf Ohftcfhrt(f j 

Students wiU be able to: 

• Recognize a refledkm; 

• Explore propertSes of reflective suifact$; 

• Recognize 2i symmeliical ot^ or picture. 

Per student: 

• One small mirror 

• Six to eight pieces (3" x 51 of different colored coni«ruclton 
paper 

• One (3" X 51 piece of clear pbstk: 

• Four photocopied pictures showing only one-haK of a tym- 
metiicalol^ 

• One catalog, book, or magazine 

• Sdsson 



L Tomotwatefcarning,ldlastocyaboutayowBbw 
the woods {use visuab). One day the btat1>a»rf a »w« 
that was empty. However, that nJeM It rain#dheav«y. Tl»« next 
day the young bear pasted the hole and lookad in. It WIS no 
longer empty. Another bear was drowntng in the w#y.^Th< 
young bear b^an ydb»g for h#. Aric the studai* quarttom 
about tfKj bear in hofe. Ekit the aiwiw that the younfl 
was s©Hng a reflection. {9, 10. 14) ^ ^ 

2. Explam {in the first language if pOirf>te) thai they wi be daic^ 



dMfcrtnt ot^tcts tiiat r^kt reflections. Ask students to name 
ob}ects In the room in which they can see their reflections {e.g., 
mhror, taWetop, pictures. TV saeen). (9) 

3. Have several students pass out smaB bags with six to eight 3** x 
5- pteces of construction paper and one 3** x 5** piece erf dear 
plattfc. (At this point students may do this activity by working in 
pairs but make sure that all students have th^ir own mirrors. En- 
courage oral discussion between partners as activity progresses J 
(5.6) 

4. Give the students Ae challenge to see If they can find their own 
rdlection by manipulating these materials. Altow two to three 
minutes foe free €xpk)ratk>n with th: .nateriab. (When students 
place a piece o( cc^d construction paper behind the piece of 
piastik:, a reflection can be seen. Dark-cobred constructton 
paper produces a clearer reflection than does a light-colored 
ptece ) (5. 10) 

5. Listen carcfuHy to students as they share thek observations and 
kieas. (16) 

6. Direct a student to retrieve the bogs of construction paper pieces 
and dear plastic. Student keep the mirror. Ask another student 
to pass out a bag of various ph<^oc<;H>ted pictures of symmetrical 
ck^K^ that have been cut in halfx (These pictures may Indude 
letters of the alphabet, a butterfly, a tree, a leaf* a chair, a 
person's face) X (6) 

7 Chdicnge the ^adents to place their mirror on one-half of the 
picture in order to make the pfcture complete, AHow three to 
fouff minutes for student exptoration. Again, LEP students may 
be paired with EngHsh-^peaking models to encourage Interac- 
tion. A non En^sh speaker will stil! be able to participate in this 
science lesson by watching his peers and Aus man^ulating the 
materials. (7, 10) 

8, Ask ^dents to find pictures of objects in catabgs, books, cmt 
magazines that couW be cut In half to be used for this activity. 
Have students cut out and test pkrturcs with a mirror. (Students 
win actually be finding ofc^ect^ that have s^/mmetry,) (211 

1. Why dki the young bear see another bear in the hole? 
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Itison ?I 
Nof* 



2. Where did you place s< ur mirror In order to complete the pk:* 
turef 

3. Can all pictures be cut In haH cquafiy? 

Brenda Goddard Ararnbul 
Ruth ChOdet Ekmcntary Scliool 
Ydkinui. Washin^^an 

Baking Gtng^rbnad Cookhs 

The promldng pracfees highlighted in this lesson — Cooperative 
learning Is encouraged (5), responsibilities are assigned which do 
not require a high English proficiency (6) « - 

This lesson requires teacher assistants to help with the process dt 
making cookies. 

Content Ar«o 

Language Arts 

Gatitoom OrganliaHon 

ESL , 

K 

Bngllsh Prcftchncy Lmvl 

Beginner 

Ttmrn Alhfm^itf 

Planning: I day 

Teaching: Three 1-hour lessons 

/nifnicHomil 06/»cf/y«ffJ* 

Students will be able to: 

• Organize and illustrate the Ideas of the story The Gingerbread 
Man In proper sequence; 

• Recognize and perform action words; 

• Identify and name the kitchen utensils; 

• Describe ingredients through touching, smeffing, and tastLr.g*, 

• FoDow directions for gingerbread ntutn redpe. 



•Check «*:ih psr^n^ before inco?p«a!Sng food irAo the k^on. 
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• Listening compwhen -on 



• Film Strip— The Gfngerfanpod Man 

• Ctayona, construction ^per, paint, brcwhes, sdsson, chart 

• Mixing bow\, mcawiring cups, roUfng pin, cookie »h«it, glngwr- 
bread cookie cutters, tray ^ 

• Ingredients for gingerbread cookies 

• Large chart or chalkboard wtth rec^ written 

• Use of an oven 



Proctiftfref 

Day I 

1. Teach vocabulaiy necessary iot students to be able to com- 
prehend ftlmstrip. (2) 

2. Show the ftlmstrfp The Glngethread Man (14) 

3 Instruct students to draw pkrtures that Illustrate the sequence of 
the story. Have them explain what is happening in each pic- 
ture. (10) 

Datj2 

4. Review vocabulary using students' Illustrations. (14) 

5 Dramatte action words (using actions and visuals), m^^ 
Ing, rdiiing, cutting, decorating, and cleaning. (9) 

6 Show kitchen utensils to students, name them, have students 
repeat. (10) 

7 Show ingredients to students; name tihiem, altew chlWren to 
smell, taste, and touch, name them, have students repeat. (10) 

Day 3 

8 Anrange tiie class in a circle around a fable wittiutenslb and In- 
gredients in the center of the table. Review vocabuli^. Have 
chiWren take turns performing the action words. Select 
children to act as sifters, rdkrs, decorators, cutters, and 
cleaners. (6) 

9 Read recipe (pre^^ously written on a large chart) akmd, wfth 
chiWren following dirartions. (5, 9) 
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Sift 3Vx cups !lour 

1 teaspoon baking 9oda 
¥4 teaspoon ground dove 
Vi teaspoon dnnamon 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
Vi teaspoon salt 

Mix togctheri add Vi cup water. After mixing, ^ead the dough 
witf) the roffing pin and cut the cookies. Use the cutter witii a 
^ngetbread man shape. 
Bake at 350° for 8 minutes. 
9, Have each child cut and decorate a cookie. 
10. Take the cookies on a tray to the school cafeteria and bake. 

Qtitsffofis 

L What happened first in the film? next? last? 

2. What am I doing? (You are mixing.) 

3. What is this? (It is a mixing bowl.) 

Julia M. Diaz 

Southslde Ekmentmy Scho<^ 
Coral GaHcs. Florida 



M*x V4 cup butter 
Vi cup sugar 
cup molasses 



iM f on 12 



Ttmgirtmt 

The promising prac^ces highlighted In this lesson - — Cooperative 
learning is emphasized (5), re^nslbilities not requiring a high 
English proficiency are as^ed (6), qpportunittes for English- 
speaking students to be used as modeb are provided f7). 

This lesson can be expanded by asking students to make as many 
different sized squares, rectangles, triangles, or parallelograms as 
possible with the tangram pieces, if tangram sets ore nui readily 
available, have students make their own as a related art activity us- 
ing a 7" X 7" square. 

✓ 

Math 

Cfof sroom OrgonhoHon 

ESL, Mainstream 
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InttnntdMt 

Pianniffg: 1 hour 
Ttaching: 45 minute 

StuckntwUbcablf to: 

• kkritjfy tbt shape of th« itven tangsdm piecc^^ 

• Dtvflop visual mtmory In spatiMrelatlom^ 

• Clanify piaccs by shape and am. 

Atoleilslt 

a Tangram sat (see iSustratton) 

• Overhead trantpartncy 

• Two sets of tangrams cut from colored transparent plastic (for 
use with overhead projector} 



P r a c arftffes 

1. To mo^ate the learns, b^tf)«lejaion with this opening story. 
There was a man named Bin who Mved in China, He coBeded 
tiles. One day he was admiring his fftvoiite tk when it accidenfly 
sbpped from his hands and fell to the floor. His tile shatt^ed into 
seven pieces. (14) 

2. Put the tran^pw«nt s^. of tangram pieces on the overf^ead. Ex- 
plain to the students that they will be exploring and ui^ng these 
seven i:^es of Btn's tile. (13) 

3. Ask students vetbaSy idm^ the seven geometric pieces 
{triangle, square. paraBek^m) as they view them on the 
overf»ead.ParaDek)gramwiIbethemo«tdtffknJt. Tellthemthat 
fevosetsof p»aBdBneshe^pkknt%apaffaUck5gram. (9) 

4. Af^ each piece has been kientified, aBow one student to pa^ 
out a set of seven tangram pieces to pairs of students . Ask 
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students to make designs utilizing the seven pieces. Allow three 
to four minutes for this exploration time. {5, 6, 7) 
5, After allowing students to manipulate the tangram pieces, ask 
students to place a laige triangle in front of them. Direct students 
to lay the other six pieces on the large triangle so they fit perfectly 
(Ihete are four ways). Ask children to name the geometric pieces 
used. Choose h student to demonstrate using the overhead pro- 
. jeaor which pieces were used to cover the triangle. (6) 
6 As a last challenge, ask the students to see if they can rebuild 
Bin's tile. Allow as much time as needed for students to 
manipulate the seven pieces to try to form a square. 

Santph <hJft^on$ 

, 1. There are five triangles In this set. How are they different? How 

do they relate to one another in terms of size? 
2 IVhat different kinds of designs could you make using these 

seven pieces? • ) 
3. How many diffeient ways can you lay any of the remaining six 

tangram pieces on the large triangle so that they fit perfectly? 
4- Does anyone have a different way to cover the large triangle? 

SubmlH^d by / 

Brenda Goddard Ariimbul 
Ruth Childes Elemenar^> School 
Yakima, Washington 

The promu^ing practices highlighted in this lesson — Pair work is 
\md (5), English-speaking students are used as models (6). 

Tfils is a progressive lesson. Once tlie types of sentences and 
punctuation have been Introduced, word lists can be used to rein- 
jforce sentence types. Evaluation of sentences is ongoing while 
worJ lists caa be checked weekly. Depending on the abilities of the 
students in the cleiss, you may want to spend time working orally 
with different types of sentences before going into the written aspect . 
of the language. The sentence punctuation should not be taught 
simultaneously In both the native language and English. One 
language should follow the other. 

Coffftnf Ar«a 

Language Arts 
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2,3 

ingllth Pr»ffcl«ncy Uy«l 

Intermediate, Low Advanced 

Tlm« Alhfftfnf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: 25 minutes (seatwork; 20 minutes) 

ItiMtrtKHonal OblBcHv0(s} 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify declarative. Interrogative, exclamatory, and dk^ 
quotation sentences; 

• Write sentences using word lists. 

MaHHah 

• One large tablet cut vertically to make two long strip-Bkc tablets 
for word lists. Use wire scissors to cut coll. 

• Word lists-antonyms, synonyms, homonyms, pronouni, and 
compound words, etc. (see example) In English and th« nattvt 
language, if appropriate. 

• Definition charts^^five tagboards cut In haH and fastened with 
rings on top. On each chart write ddinitions for declarative, In- 
tenogative, exclamatory, and quotation sentences Hang' on 
easel to use each day (see example). 

Dap 1 '-Declarative Sentences 

1 Introduce word list to the group {see example). Say each word m 
you point to the woid on chart. Have students repeat word$. (13) 



Antonyxnt ar« 
opposite wordi, 

1. fat - sidm}; 

2. taD - short 

3. Wack - whl*e 

4. hot - cold 



Word lift 



Antonlmoe foti 
peUbtM opuettee* 

L gordo - 8aco 
2 . aho - b*)o 

3. negro - Wanco 

4. caBente - frfo 
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Day 2 

2. Read sentence definition chart once {see example) and tfven aik 
an Enc^tsh-speaking student to repeat it. Discuss meaning of 
declaratf^e sentence and have children s^vc examples oraHy. 



Sentence Definition Chart 
Dcdarativc Sentences 

A declarative sentence is a sentence that ends with a period and 

gives us Uiformation. 

Example: 

lamfefg. Shcls/itt/e. 
Oradones Dedantivat 

Las oraciones decferativas tenninan con un punto final y nos dan 

Infomudbn. 

E}emi^: 

Yo soy grande. EDa es pequena. 



3. Divide class Into pairs. (5) 

4. Model how to write a declarative sentence. (9) 

5. Call palT5-to chalkboard to v^rite declarative sentence using any 
of the words on the list. (5) 

6. Instruct students to copy words once onto paper and write 
sentences using the words, (21) 

7. Each day flip the chart and practice different type of sentences. 

ScMnpfe OuesHons 

1. Who can tell me in theii own words what a declarative sentence 
is? 

2. Give an example of a declarative sentence using the word 

Esdier Payfo Delgado 
Hillside School 
H Paso, Texas 

Uffft P#op/t 

The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — Opportunities 
are created for cooperative learning (5), rei^nsit^lities arc aligned 
that do not requite a high English proficiency (6), a parent-student 
cultural activity Is initiated (8). 
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Students should be encouraged to monitor their own ability to 
follow oral directions in aeating the Thumbellna picture. 

Cofiftnf Art« 

Art 

ESL 



Gntdf* (eye! 

K 

English FnfkhtKy level 

Intermediate 

Time Atfofmtftf 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching: Three 30-minute lessons 

Ini hucflonol Ob/tcHvefsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Follow directions; 

• Show a knowledge of counting, right left, colors , spatial relation- 
ships as they complete art project, 

Frtrtqtilf fit Sklth 

• Reading ability 

• Ability to use sdssors 

Mafertelf 

• Filmstrip— T/ium!?e//na 

• Book— Andersen's ThumbeUna 

• Flower pattems cut out {see Illustration) 

• Small Thumbelina cut out {see illustration) 

• Jars of glue, sdssors 

• Green and other colored construction paper 

• White paper 

Froc«dur»s 

1. Read and/or show filmstrip of ThumbeUna. (10) 

2. Have students retell or reenact story. (9) 

3. Present a finished mode! of large flower with Thumbelina ^ttij>g 
in the middle. (9) 
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4. Divkkthtdftit into small grcHipswit^ 
1 stem, 2 leaves) for each group. (5) 



Pitterm 



Petal 

(cut 3) 



a 



Stem 

[ml one) 




C2 



Leaf 

(cut 2} 



5 Assign students to distribute Jars of glue, scissor, and smaH 
pieces of colored paper, patterns, and a Thumbehna cutout. (6) 

6. Instruct groups to; (1) cut out designs and paste them on the 
white paper; and {2) paste ThumbeBna In the middle. {11) 

7, Encourage students to evaluate their own abUtty to correc% 
follow directions for design j^ement, (21) 

8 Invite parents In to tcB other cuhur<s' fdfctales of bttle people, 
such as Larie One Imh (Japan), (8) 

S q gt t pl e QvesMmt 

1. What would It be like to be so smalt? 

2. What Is this? (Example response: This is a stem.) 

3. Where Is Thumbelfna? flThumbellna Is In tfie middle of tfie 
f*^.rtver.) 

4. How many petals does Ae flower have? (The flower has thr*« 
petiJs). 

SvMferfby 

Susanna P. Ungtr 

Wlnd^rmert Boulevard Elementary School 
Amherst, New Yod< 
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Trof filing SludfMrfs In SmoN Group Work 

The promi^ practices highBghU^ in thb ksson — Small group 
work and ptm tutoring are used (5); En^-speaking students art 
used as resources (7). 

This lesson lOustraU» a nnethod of giving students opportunities 
for cooperative learning. This technique requires much teacher 
preparatk>n and q[>eciali2ed materiab geared toward students* 
needs. He^ng young chlklren to work Independently requires 
time, patience, and training. However, the end product is reward- 
ing. Students wi^ a beginning En^ish proBdency kvel need mom 
direction from teacher or peers. Kindergarten and first ^faders may 
benefit Jrom working as a whole group before spitting xxp, but there 
are ways to handle smaS group work with kindergartnets such as 
teaching centers. 

Cknsnom Ofyonlsaffofi 

Bilingu^, Mzdnstream 



CfVNfe Uvef 

K-3 



ffigffsfi Frofldtncy level 

Mixed Group 

nine Affofmeitf 

Planning: 1 week prior to a^gnment 
Teaching: 40-45 minute petkxls 

fntfnidf omrf OfcfecMvefsJI 

Students wiU be able to: 

• Work individually and/or in smsSH groups at their own pace and 
absBty level; 

• Work Individually and/or In small cproups in their dominant 
language; 

• Share skills learned u^ng thetr own words; 

• Retell In th^ own wcHrds their learning processes. 




• Concentratk>n ability 
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IffMnVflOTV 

• Folders for each student 

• Worksheets tfuit rdfcct cuncnt topks 

• WorMxx)ks, readers, educational games 

1 Atthebe^nlngof tficyear,dh^clas8intotwoocthr«tgx^ 
preimki^ by abffity leveb. En^ -H>«rfang studtnte may bt 
paired witl begjnnlng proficiency level students withferi groupi. 
Children may change groups throughout the year depending on 

their progress and interest. (5, 7) 

2 Alk>w group to work Independently on ass^mw 
15*20 minutes. 

3. Have group two work with teacher on leaning a new ski, 
readitig a story, etc. After 20 minutes switch groupe-^group one 
will wotk with teacher; group two wiU work Independently. US) 

4 After each group has had Ae opportunity to work indtpendetitly 
and with the teacher, have the whole class comt together jnd 
discuss what was done, learned, and completed by each group. 
(20) 

Somph Qveiffoitf 

1. What dkj your group work on today? 

2, Did you understand yovx assignment? 

3. Did everyone in your group finish the task*? 

4, Did you work alone or with a friend? 

Nancv Cdm 
PS. 7 

New Yoik, NeA' York 
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Chapter 3 

Teaching Procedures 
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The fra|or% of the prttctkria 

Invoh/cd tnstnKikxidi l^chnk)u^ (Rtftr topagtixforalMolthiM 
promise practices.) Bccaim succtti 1^ kamlng a concept or ac- 
quiring language Mk depends largely on the students* moHvaUoft 
toward the learning taA, many of thM practices htghlghl ways la 
increase students* motivatSon. Coniextualfadng ex ar ci ae s aiKi eon- 
tent is an effective way of accompbhlng this. Teachers oonlex- 
tuali2e lessons in a number of ways. Dialogs for vocabukey 
developmamt or ^ammar lessons can be centered around the 
language fupctkm students need to know and use--*1A?hat is your 

telephone number? V$ " MathetnatlcaJ probkma 

can conse^ of the language and computation dkfls necessary for a 
trip to a fast food restat^ant. When students can telale vocs^buiary 
or the con^t of the lesson to somethina relevant In tiftelr Ives, they 
experience greater retentlkx) and easier acquyisitk>n. 

When teaching bmlted Engbh-pro6dent students, most l e ach a rs 
rdy heavily on manl^pulatives, pictures, and audiovisual equ|>- 
menf, Thb Is e^)eciaBy true when teachers try not to aaparale 
academic learning from real world contexts. Use of audk>vlsuak not 
only makes a lesson more interesting to tfie students, but helpi In 
comprehension of the teaching point« 

ChlWren team through various sensory modes-^aunrit 
kine$d>etic, and tadite. Teachers can use the aural mode by rein- 
forcing vocabulary through songs. TlM serves as a mrHrmonic 
device. Learning Arou^ ttw kinestftetk: mode involves using 
physk:dl movement. The teacher models meaning by saying, 1 sit 
down^ and then demorMnlrates the actkm by Minq down. Total 
Physk:al Response reHes on teadhing through die kinesthetic mode. 
The teacher says and performs various comnwids. In the begin- 
ning students Ju^ walch. ksten, and perform the action. After 
students feel comfortable with the language, thty li^Wate tfveir own 
examples. T0:hniques involving the tactik mode revotve around 
letting ^ students touch representat)oi>s of the language belns 
taught. In a lesson on oppotifes, a rodk atKi a pin cusfiion can be 
passed around the dom for jiA to ftd and asaodate either hard or 
soft. Incorporating tne use of var^oiMi sensory modes Irrto the 
cbssroom is Just another way dt invoJvir>g students in wt^ tfiey ape 
fcaming. 

Another technique to involve student Is usli^ cpcslionlnd 
techniques. Asking quei^ions which require more than a yts or no 
answer and which cov^sr topics of inknst to the students mothralee 
them to use the language. Teachers shouki a^^.ept al student 
answers in a nonjudgmental manner end encourage tibe students lo 
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do hktwte Thlf ttchniqut can also b« uitd m « ipiin^boMd for 
difcusskms on cultural jstmilarittes and difftrtncts. T«achm should 
ask qu#$5ons which iBow students to com« up wHh aitemathm, 
such as ntw ending to a story. Students arc ltd to try out higher 
level thinking processes- Inferendng, evaluation, oc creath^ think- 
ing This teachiKi students to become more independent thinkers. 

Learning strate^ laiso help students become more Independent 
teamen Uaming strategies are self directed activWes wrf^ 
students to take more control over their own learning. This may In- 
volve learning a new way to oi^antoe new material, how to focus 
their attention on learning the task better, or to place thems<rfves m 
situations tfiet help them lem The National C3e«inghouse for 
ingua! Education s (NCBE) pubteation "FOCUS 16: Uring Learn- 
ing Strategies to Devebp Skilb in En^ as a Second Language" 
presents a practitioner-orienled overview of lncoriX>ratJng kaming 
strategies into teaching procedures. 

Teachers know tfiat students' attcntk>n must be directed tow«l 
the kaming activity. Communkiating the objective to the students 
at the start of the lesson in language tt>ey can understand lets them 
know what to expect and how to prepare for learning. Pif«sentk)g a 
song, a puppet, or a fiimstrr, serves as a mottvatoc at the beginning 
of a tesson and helps grab student attention, Simliariy each Icseon 
ends with a ckwUng in which infonmatton is wrapped up and 
clarified. This can take the form of an overview, a game, or role 
playing Either a formal or Informal asse^m^t exercise can fofflow 
the closing. 
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Making f optr Bag fvpfNifs 

The promising practices highBghled in this k»on — Instructional 
language Is contexnaaliTed (91, langui*^ Input is through the visual 
mode llOj, higher level questioning l^niques are uttliaed {ID, 
the ob^vc of the Je^on is explained (131 

This tesson can be taught completely in the first language. While 
mention Is made of when to do pr^equistte work on vocabulary, 
lesson devek>pment Is left to the individual teacher. Thfe kseon 
concentrates on the art a^^pect only. Time aBotmenhi shouW be 
modified JKCording to grade level. The aBcMtments pretented are for 
the third grade. The sample questions shouW be used fn devdbping 
the evaluation At tf>e beginning of each day s lesson, the previous 
day's c^^ective shouU be reevaluated. 
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Cofiftnf Aim 

Art 



Byingual 
K-3 

fnglhh Frofkhnry Uv^l 

Mixed 

nm# Alhfm^af 

Planning: 2 hours 
Tcachlng:3 days as follows: 
Day 1: 45 minutes 
Day 2: 45 minutes 
Day 3: 60 minutes 

15 minutes presentation 
45 minutes art 

Students will be able to: 

• vocabulary associated ^^ith lesson In context; 

• Distinguish between real and make-believe; 

• Describe a puppet; 

• Identify different types of puppets (hand, marionette): 

• Describe a paper-bag puppet; 

• Describe materials to be used in making puppet; 

• Construct a paper-bag puppet, 

FfntqutMH Skllh 

• Vocabulary mastery a$ It relates to lesson 

• Use of scissors, crayons, gfue 

MoHHolt 

• Vocabulary list 

• Brown paper lunch bags (enough for class) 

• Boxes of saap<* {yam, felt, contraction paper, fabric, etc.) — 
enough for at least 5 grouDS within the dass 

• Scissors, crayons, glue — enough for each student 

• Samples of hand puppets, marionettes 
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Ttozh.r g Fro:^j'jre$ • 47 



Introduce new vocabulary, Incorporate concept of and make- 
believe. (1, 2) 

DQy2 . ' ; 

Reinforce use of vocabulaiy. (1, 2, 3) 

Day 3 

1. Desaibe activity to class, explain what they will be doing. (13) 

2. Discuss difference between real and make-believe. (9) 

3. Provide students with examples of real and make-believe peo- 
ple. (10) 

4. Ask students to provide examples of real and make-believe. 
(11) 

5. Present different puppets to class, desalbe a puppet and the 
different types. (10) 

6. Present samples of paper-bag puppets. (10) 

7. Ask students to describe them and their parts. (9) 

8. Ask students to think about a make-believe petson/charactcr 
for their puppet ill) 

9. Divide class Into at least 4 groups Integratino different 
languages nnd cognitive aWities. (5) 

10. Give out a box of saaps to each group, sdsscwrs, crayons, glue, 
and a paper bag to each student. 

11. Direct students to make a paper -bag puppet that looks like the 
make-believe person /charctdet of tfieir choice and has all the 
elements of thie puppet. 

12. Proceed from group to group monitoring sUident progress. 
(17. 18) 

13. Have students voluntco: to discuss their puppets. (21) 
Sample Qy tiffons 

1. Descnb^ the dtff^ence be^veen real md make-believe. 

2. Describe the types of puppets. 

3. How do you make a paper^bag puppet? 

4. Describe the materials ^^u used in making your puppet. What 
are they? How do they feel? Why did you use ^em? 

Submmtdf by 

Jean Bender 
NCBE 
Rosdyn, VA 
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Uuon n MtkA QriMkMon 

HmH ThcpromWi^pi^cshighBghttdlnthbl^ Unguag« In- 
put is through the auditory mode (10); th« \mox\ objective it com- 
municated (13); percu^n Instruments are used as motlvaton 

(14) ; lesson objective is restated and clarified In a ciodng statement 

(15) . 

Introduce tfiis activity to kindergarten students In small groups of 
six to eight students. 



Ccmftrif Area 

Language Arts 



Cfassroom OnronfzaNcMi 

Bilingual, ESL 

Groc/e level 

K-3 

ffigllsli ProficleiKy level 

Beginner 

rime Aflofmeftf 

Planning: 1 hour , ^ 

Teaching: Two 30-mlnute lessons 

IhsfriKflofKil Ofc|ecffv#(s; 

Students will be able to: ^ 

• State their own names as well as other students' names; 

* Comprehend the question: What Is your name? 



• AbUity to read names 

MoHrialt 

For each student: 

• Name tag 

• Percussion instruments 
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Day 1 

1. When possible, place a clear focus on academic goal and pur- 
pose of the lesson In the s^Jldent$' native language for 
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Teaching Paxeduta • 49 



reassurance. Explain that they will b€ learning to state their 
name, as well as others' Dames. (13) 

2. Using a percussion Instrument, the instructor plays the rhythm 
of each student's name according to syllables. Begin by model- 
ing for the students— My name is (10, 14) 

3. Sefet one student to distribute the percussloa instruments, 
another student to distribute name tags. (6) 

4. Have*students repeal the pattern: My name Is . , 

using the Instruments— use simple repetition, backward build 
up, 'and a chain drill. Practice the patterns with the students as 
a class, groups, and then individuals. (10) 

5. Call students one at a time to the front of the class to state their 
name in response to the question. What is your name? (20) 

6. Using a chain drill, have the students each other thei 
names. (5) 

7. Praise each child's successful attempt to participate. (18) 
Day 2 

8. Invite the native English-speaking students from another class 
to meet the limited-English-proficient students. Have all 

• students partidpate in the percussion activity from Day 1 . 
Have students a^ each other their names and introduce 
themselves, (7) 

9. Introduce the question pattern: What is his/her name? 

10. Have the students repeat the model— as class, groups, and In* 
dividuals, (5) 

11. After the lesson, explain to the students that they should be 
able to introduce themselves. (15) 

12. Encoiirage the students to practice introducing thcijiselvcs with 
their parents at home. (4) 

Sample Qu9$Hoft$ 

1. What is your name? My name is 

2. What is his/her name? 

3. Who arc you? 

SQbmtffHl by 

Marisel Eltas 

Citrus Grove Elementary School 
Mlamf, Rorida 



JC PfOWi$mgPracf>ces. 
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Ltif ofi IS Noffv« Am^rkM Ttptts 

M#ft The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — Instructional 
language is contextuali^d (9), language input is through the visual 
mode (10). 

In addition to exemplifying the above promising practices, diis 
lesson builds eye/hand coordination and develops fine motor skiUs. 
The evaluation should cover the social studies concepts and not 
focus on students' artwork. 



Conhnf Afa 

Social Studies 



Chttroom OrgmlzaHon 

ESL, Moinbiredm 



Gm/t Uvt) 

K 



Engllih Prefklmcy Uvtf 

Intcnnediate 



Ttm0 Aflofmtftf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Five to Eight 30-mlnutc lessons 



IntfrutHoMi Ob/tcffvtfsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Explain what a tepee Is-wliat it Is made of and why it is por- 
table; 

• Assemble a tepee; 

• Match symbol to word in picture writing; 

• Use pictujre writing to decorate a tepee. 



• Largest size brown paper grocery bags 

• Tempera paint, crayons, scissors 

• Tagboard strips, construction paper 

« Picture writing samples (see examples) 

• Native American picture books 
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T^hmg Procedures • 5 1 



1. Describe Native American homes, among ihe many things 
discussed when stud^ving Native Americans, taBi about the kinds 
d homes they had depending on the sunrounding land (1). 



2. E)escribe a tepee, on the southwest plains. Native Americans 
sometimes lived in tepees. Tepees are easy to take down 
(dismantle) and move. The tepee Is packed a horse or travols 
and canied or dragged to a new place. Native Americans moved 
mainly for better hunting grounds, food, and water. Real tepees 
are made of cleaned animal skins laced together, stretched 
around "poles" cut from trees. Usually each family had its own 
tepee. (13) 

3. Show pictures of tepees. (10) 

4 Explain directions for assembling tepee, our tepee will be made 
from 15 to 18 large brown paper grocery bags; (together 
students and teacher complete procedures) ^) Wet bag 
throughly. Crumple tightly. Cut seam and cut out bottom. 
Spread out to dry, b) Glue bags together In large cone shape, c) 
Tie four or five poles (5-6 feet) together 10'* -12" from top« d) Bt 
"skin" around pcjes, lace, staple, or glue together where sides 
meet, turn bad< flap on either side of "entrance," e) Children on- 
ly do Native American picture painting on tepee— sky pictures at 
top and earth pfctures at bottom. (9. 10) 
Picture Writing— 

cloud L. ^ rnountains 

sun moon - 

horse ^>.v bow and arrow 

Samp/* Qu9xH6n$ 

1. Is a real tepee made of paper? Why not*^ 

2. What are tepees made of? 

3. Where did the Native Americans get the skins? 

4. Would you hke to live in a tepee? Why? 

SubmlHil by 

Betty Ann Dennis 
Ascarate Elementary School 
El Paso, Tex^s 



1. Long house 

2. Wigwam^ 

3. Cave dwelling 



4. Adobe pueblo 

5. Hogan 

6. Tepee 
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Not9 The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — Instructional 
language is contextualized (9), language input Is through the visual 
mode (10), transfer and inferencing are utilized (12), the objectives 
of the lesson are communicated in the first language (13), students' 
names are used as motivators.(14). 

To facilitate a more effective lesson, provide students with 
20-minute lessons on using the cutout circles to work out math 
problems. Example. KJm had three buttons. She found one nore. 
Hfow many does she have? When using this technique, working 
with more than 16 students at a time may present a management 
problem. 



ConHnf Ar«a 

Math 



Classroom Organlxafton 

ESL, Mainstream 



Grcicf* Lovl 

K-3 



J^ngllsh Proflcloncy Unl 

Beginner, Low Intermediate 

T!mo AllofmMf 

Planning: 3 hours 

Teaching: Four 30-40 minute les'^nns 
hsffydional ObjocHvM 

Sti' dents will be able to utilize learned bes^c skills {addition up to ten) 
to solve math problems. 

Mdftrfdfs 

Provide for each rtudent: 

• Ten smiU, cut^^ut circles (T diameter) 

• Contrastins 9'* x 12" construction paper, with dark black line 
dfv.vn horizontaiiy ocross the middle of the paper 
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1. Provide a story problem, using names of students in the (^at3. 
(14) 

2. When possible explain to students in the native language ^ ob- 
jectives of this lesson. (13) 

3. Dictate a series pf short, story problems and try to solve the pro- 
blem using the provided smaU circles and paper for visual help. 
(10) 

4. Now present prepared stwy problenna to students in native 
language, if p<x»ible. Dictation (A story prol^ms must be dearly 
enunciated by the teacher and fully understood by the students. 

5. Initially, model at least half of the prepared story problems and 
problem-solving procedures. A3 each $ionf problem is 
presented, show the conespondlng placement of cut-out circles 
(ex. Judy ate two apples. Later she ate four more. How many 
did she cat altogether? Instruct students to count all the circles.) 
(9, 10. 12) 

$Qmpl9 Quesffmi 

1. Jennifer and Susan were hungry. They went to buy two cookies 
to eat. Later on, they bought two more cookies at another store. 
How many cookies did they eat altogether? (Ask one student 
volunteer to write and draw on the board so students can check 
their own woric) 

2. In addition to dictating from prepared story problems, ask each 
student to provide his/her own stc^ problems fc« the group to 
solve. 

3. Present the story problems like a song/jingle. "Little white bunny 
ate two carrots. Little white bunny ate five more. How many, 
how many did the bunny eat today?" 

Submlffd by 

Mamie Gong Poggjio 
Lincoln Bementaty School 
Oakland. Oulfomia 
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Bubbly WordB 

The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — Instructional 
language is contextualized (9), language Input is Uirough the visual 
mode (10), brainstorming techniques are incorporated (11), a 
visual aid is used as a motivator (14). 
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promising ProctK^z- 



b*2 



The evaluation method utllb»d should dMCU whether students 
can use words in new sentences and/or retell the story in* 
dependency. Student creativity should be encouraged in futfllling 
evaluation requirements. ^ 

ConHnf Arto 

Language Arts 

Cfassroom OtfonUmflon 

ESL 

Grode level 

3 



Snglhh Proftc/enqr level 

Low Intermediate 

Time AJIofmMi 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 45 minutes 

IfisfmcffofHrl Ol^ecffvtff j 

Students will be able to: 

• Use prescribed vocabulary c<Krectly to describe a picture, 

• Write a aeative paragraph on a given topic. 

Pt9r0quhif9 Skllh 

• FamJiianty with vocabulary. 

Mcrferlolf 

• Picture of bubble pipes drawn on chalkboard or flannel board 
with bubble pipe ati^hed, drcles ft?ubbles) in which to write 
words 

• Chalk or felt-IKpped pens 

• Suggested word list 

• Pictures of a paik 

Proce<ltfref 

,L Have picture of bubble pipe drawn on chalkboard or attach bub- 
ble pipe to flannel board. Draw or affix Wank **bubble$" bubbhng 
from pipe. (14) 
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Teaching Ptocedum • 55 



2. Ptact bralntcdMr btlow bubble to stimu!at« brainitomilng. 

It Is raining. You can't go out to pUy. You ar« pla^ 
bubble p^pe. Each bubWt you Mow has a word In ft that namts 
something or someone you would ftnd at tfie park. Name wi»^t 
1$ in the bubble and teC something thoat tihe word. 14} 

3. Instruct students to provide answers to the brainteasi>r. (9) 

4. Write words In tibe InibWes." Place any nonrelevant wards In a 
word box; do not disregard any answers. (10) 

5. Have students use words In a sentence. (11) 

6. Write students' thoughts on chalkboard In the form of a story, 
(10) 

7. Encourage acativlty. (11) 

8. Use picture file to encourage or suggest ideas. (10) 

Sompft Qvesffoftf 

1. What do you see at the park? (I see ^ at the 

park.) 

2. Can you tell me something about ^? 
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Jcanettc TuIHs 

CHrus Grove Elementary School 
Miami, Fferida 

S0nf&iK9 Barrel 

The promising practice highlighted In this lesson is language input 
through the kinesthetic and visual modes (10). 

This lesson Is an excellent example of how chUdren can construct 
visual representations to assist In devek^ing vocabulary. 

Confwnf Araa 

Language Arts 



Ch$$r0wn Orgmltafion 

ESL 



Grodw Lwl 

1-2 



EfigHih f rdVcfeitcy level 

Low Intermediate, Intermediate 



^ I^C ^^'^'9 ^^°<^^^ 
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7lm« AHpfmMf 

Planning; 1 hour 
Teaching: 20 minutes 

InthvcHwHtl Ob/«<ttv«{sj 

Students wiil be able to: 

• Coacctly form and copy five complete sentences; 

• Demonstrate an undei^nding of prepositiona! phrases by Il- 
lustrating sentences. 

• Ability to copy 

• Sentence barrel (see example) 

• Lined writing paper, pencil, eraser 

• Crayons 

• Paper towel tubes 

• Tagboard 

Sentence Bartd ■ 

Make 2 equal stdps (as below) on tagboard to tie over a cardboard 
tube {trom paper towc)). Complete as follows: 



The hat Is 




under the bed. 




The book is 




In the box. 




The flowPT 




by hoti^. 




The pencil \$ 




on the 


in" 


The cup {s 




behind the ball. 





Laminate th^? strips and *tapk eadi strip mto a tube shape that wi^ 
fit snugly but stU sl^dc over th^ tube 




1 Have children manipulate the strips on the sentence barrel to 

form a sentence. HO) 
2. Each child shouW then copy and illustrate at least five sentences. 
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1. How many different sentences couid you make? 

2 Can you think of some new parts foe tihni sentence barrel? 



Svbmltfedf by 

Christine Latham 
San Jacinto Elementary School 
Baytown. T|Dca$ 

Uf iOff 22 W9 Uka to Dn$$ 

NoH The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — Instructk>nil 
language Is contextuallzed (9), language Input Is through the visual 
and kinesthetic modes (10), concepts are darifkd In a Itseon dot- 
ing (15). 

This lesson demonstrates the use of tihe visual and kJnest^.^ ap*^ 

proaches in vocabulary dcvek^ment. 



Con fanf Arao 

Language Arts 



ClQ$$r0^m OrgoithaHon 

Bilingual ESL 

CrcN/a /aval 

1,2 

Engllth Frofhr/afKy lavtf 

Low Intermediate 



Hma Alhim^nf 

Planning: 45 minutes 
Teaching: 45 minutes 



hifrucHoMt 0&^adfifa(f j 

Students will be able to: 

• Use po5ses$ives; 

• Respond to whose question; 

• Name articles of clothing. 

• Paper dolb and clothes or flanne! board and cutouts 

• Photocopy of paper doils and clothes (see example) 



• Adhrfty shttt of two dolb in varied clothing 



h T«ch vocabulary d clothing \Utm$ in first and second language. 
(U«t nM&a, irfctur««, pap^r dolls.) (2, 10) 

2. Dlicuti p$fm doHs and clothes, (9, 10) 

3. Moddl diff«rtnc<$ between Jnslai^/outside, school/party, o*^ 
hof/cold weatf)er clothes. (9) 

4. Match clothes to doHs; mateh clothes to students. 

5. Bqjiain to students tibat '$ at end of a name shows possession, 
(9) 

6. TeM children to ask one another u;?iose questions. (5) 
7« Role play fashion show. {5, 10) 

8. Photocopy activity of two children In different clothes. Indicate 
by usJng 's what clothing item belongs to each child. (10) 

9. Use activity sheet to clarity concepts (in first or second language). 
(15) 




Look at. 



These are, 
Lookal_ 



hat, ^^^^ Vm^axe, 
This b - . . , 



Smnfh Qvesflofit 

1. What are you wearing? 

2. Whose scarf is this? 

3. Whose sweater Is this? 

4. Look at this sweater. Whose 1$ it? 
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Ann 5h«fibttin 

PS. 167 

BrooWhim, New York 



N0h The promising practices hjghliahted in this lesson — Brainstorm 
ing Is used (111, a motivator is present (14). concepts are clarified in 
a closing activity (15). students' ideas are emphasized, not their 
language usage (16}, 

The level of English language sMh devek^d during the lesson 
Is totally dependent on the abilities of the students, 

CoitMff f Ar^tt 

Language Arts 



ESL 



1,2 



Low Intermediate, Intermediate 

Wk9 Athfm^nf 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teachjtg: Two 45'm!nute lessors 



Students Will he able ?o: 

• As<^^ in th€ deve!opiT.t:al of an ongtna! stor>' lint2 by contnbuting 
at k^st one senknct^ or phra^^e; 

• Demon5tra*e listcnino <snc! f<d doing comprehension sequence of 
evtfnts in the -Jory. 

» Lsrqie pUstk eog and small ^'b-td" ({luff b-all with ey^. and ^t) 

• Chalkboard Qx chart pop€t 

» Arif You MothcP b,* P, D EcutjTmn 
(Random House 1967) 



• F-2miIont\j With V c'':abu^an' pertamuiq to spatial relationships 

• Some English rtad!ng sk& 

• Ability to copy from chalKbc^rd cr chart paper 



1 Place fluff ball imide the e^g and then place the egg In view of 
<he children. Children should be allowed to Investigate the egg 
without opening it. Discuss what is Inside the egg, (Good oppor- 
tunity to review in and inside. {11, 14) 

2 Have someone opm the egg. Dl&cu^^^ the *tird" within the eqq, 
(16) ^ 

3 Tell the children that the bird Is lost and must find Its mother. 
Discuss where the little bird could go to look for her (possible 
woHs to use under, around, behind, etc.). Teacher makes notes 
of discussion. (11) 

4 Write sentences from notes, on chalkboard in sequence as a 
story, as ^e class formulaled them. Once completed, read th? 
story aloud. Decide on a uile, if desired. (16) 

Day 2 

5. Review story on chalkboard. 

6 Have slrdents copy story from chalkboard and dlustrate stoiv 
line. (10) 

7 Read Are You My Mother? to show^ how another small bad 
solved the problem of a lost mother. (15) 

Samph Qij(0%flont 

1 Is there any way we could figure out what is in the egg without 
opening it? 

2. Where should the little bird look first? 

3. Where can the ruother be? 



Svbmlff9d by 

Chrbbne Latbotm 

San Jacinto Elementary School 

Baslown, Texas 
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Collages 

The promising practices highlighted in this teson ~ Instructional 
language is contextuali^cd (9), language input through visual, 
kinesthetic, and tactile modes (IC), brainstorming and higher level 
questioning techniques are used {II), the objective is com- 
municated in the first language (13). lesson concepts are clarified in 
a dc^^'Ti^ a$$-:ssment activit^» (J 5). 

The collage technique can be a tremendous asset in working with 
LEP students as it permits children and adolescents to aeate im- 
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Uachirgproce /ure$ • 6 1 



ages at a fairly sophisticated level without having to fashion the In- 
dividual pictorial imagery by themselves. Children can create new 
images by assembling pieces of material that already carry words, 
color, textures, shapes, and pictorial fragments. . 

Confenf Areo 

""Art 

Cfosf room OrgantxaHon 

Bilingual 

Ciade £#v#f 

K-3 

English ProHchncy tevtl , 

Intermediate 

7/m# Af/ofmenf 

Planning. 1 to 2 days depending on availability of materials 
Teaching. 10 to 15 minutes for introduction of activity, 30 to 45 
minutes for student discussion and activity / 

/nsfrucf/onof Ob/ecf/vefs^ 

Students will be able to: 

• Define the word collage; 

• Understand the concepts of shape, color, texture, light, daA, 

space, and perhaps motion; 

• Prepare a collage. 

Frerequfsffir Skills 

• Ability to communicate an abstract concept 
Moferfoff 

• Pictures of collages or actual collages already prepared 

• Magazines, colored tissue paper, glue, manila tagboard, sdssors 

• Newsp,apers for covering work space 

Frccetfures 

1. Show pictures of actual collages, 

2. Tell students in English and the native ^ngudge. If pc^siWc, 
that they are going to make collages. Define, In both 
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► Prcr. jfrqf Prc:f;ce5 
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languages, collage as a type of picture making that involves 
paper and glue (comes from French expression "papier coll<5". 
glued paper). (13) 

3. Ask children to dcsaibe what they see In the collages. Lead 
them to discuss shape, color, texture, light, dark, space, and 
motion by asking questions. (The amount of time spent in talk- 
ing about these bask: art elements will depend on the language 
profkiiency of the students and whether or not these concepts 
have been previously introduced.) (11) 

4. Talk about the materials needed for this art activity - scissors, 
maga;dnes, glue, manila tagboard, and/or colored tissue 
paper. (2) 

5- Divide class into pairs of students to work together on collaqc. 
(5) 

6 Instruct children to cover their workspace with newspapers, to 
collect the materials they need, 

7 Instruct children to look through the magazines and cut or tear 
pkrtures or words that they like that can be put together to ex- 
press shape, motion, color, feelings, or to use colored tissue 
paper to express the same. 

8 Tell children to glue the cutouts or torn pieces of paper onto the 
manila tagboard. 

9 Allow time for cutting, tearing, gluing, and verba! interaction. 
(9. 10) 

At the end of the activity, have children discuss eachiothcrs 
work by pointing out some of the art elements discussed 
previously. (15, 21) 

Samph Qy^tHom 

1. What -materials are used to make a collage? 

2 Why does this part of the collage look rough? soft? light? dark? 

3. What shapes do you see? Describe them, 

Submmd by 

Minerva Gorena 
NCBE 
Rosslyn. VA 

Shvefund Reading 

The promising practices highlighted in thL^ lesson — Brainstorm- 
ing is used (11); the lesson objective is communicated (13); 
students' ideas are valued, not their language usage (16). 
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The teaching time allotted In this activity may vary depending on 
the students' abilities. Students* responses to the initial questions 
should be used to a^^sess how much preparation and vocabulary 
development Is needed before actually starting the reading assign- 
ment. The enrichment activity (procedure step 9) is planned to 
assess student comprehension and ako to allow the teacher to work 
independently vuith students experiencing difficulty. 

Content Arta 

Language Arts 

Classroom OrganUoilon 

ESL 

Grado lovol 

2.3 

English Proflchncy itvtl 

Intermediate 

7/mt Allofmonf 

Planning: 1 week prior to le^on 
Teaching: 3-4 reading periods 

InsfrucHonal Ob/tcffvtfsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Communicate prior knowledge of the sijbject of the reading 
materials; 

• Read silently; 

• Retell stoiv; 

• Answ<^r questions on conter^t. 

Matorials 

• Basal reader 

• Lbrary books 

Pwqvlsif Skills 

• Basicliteracy skills 

Procedur^t 

Dap 1 

1 . Elicit prior knowledge of the content of material to be read and 
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write students' replies on board (e.g., we are going to be reading 
a story about bears). {13» 16) 

2, Give a synopsis of the story and teach necessary vocabulary. (2) 

3. Review synopsis and reinforce new vocabulary. (17) 

4 Have students generate questions of what they watit to find out 
about the characters or the story. Write students' questions on 
blacJiboard. Set a purpose for reading. (11) 

Doy 3 

5. Review questions on blackboard. 

6. Have students read story silently page by page. 

7 Ask studcnte specific content -related questions after reading 
each page. (Ask questions whteh require use of new 
vocabulary.) (17) 

Da]? 4 

8. Have children retell story in their own words. (16) 
9 Plan an enrichment activity that depicts something that students 
have learned from their reading— they may want to make pup- 
pets of characters or perhaps write a different ending to the 
story. 

Sample Qu9%flQn% 

1. Who can tell me what they know about bears? 
2 We've read this page silently- What else did the bear have to do? 
3. W€ have finished reading a story about bears. What are some 
things we can do to show that we understand and enjoyed the 

story? 



Itiioii 26 




Sisbmmd by 

Nancy Colon 
RS. 7 

Yorf<, New YoKk' 



Alphab^Hcal Orrf«r Uilng Vl$ual$ 

The promising practices highlighted In this le-sson — Language 
used In instruction Is contextuallzed (9), language Input Is provkled 
through visual mode (10), transfer is used (12), a song Is used as a 
motivator (14). 

The teacher may want to work with five to tea letters at a time 
before working with the entire alphabet. With some modification, 
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thb leison can be used with advanced students to reinforce noun6, 
v<^, or adjectives. 



Language Arts 

Ch$§r—m Orgw^MoHofi 

Bilingual, ESL 

2 

Intermediate 
Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching.Tlmc would vary depending on the number of letters in- 
troduced at one time. 

hthvcH^nol Ob/tcffvtfi^ 

Students will be able to: 

• Understand that pictures represent words; 

• Alphabetize words; 

• Label picture with conred initial letter and recognize A B C. 
order; 

M«f«rfoft 

• Picture cards A ttmi Z {see example) 

• Word cards to match pictures {sec example) 

• A large chart with four horizontal rows. A thru F, G thru L, M 
thru S, and T thru Z horizontally {see example) 

• A razor blade to cut slots under each letter large enough to fit a 
paper clip 

• Paperclips 

• Sheets of construction paper \ 





APPLE 




6 i^'TE SbC, 
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1 Motivate group by teaching ABC song. Sing song twice. (14) 

2 Review pictures and nuake sure students know the names of 
each picture. Use native language, when necessary. (9, 10) 

3 Shuffle picture cards and pass one or more to each pupil.^fake 
sure cards are face down. 

4 Call out letters and have children put one card up. The child 
who has the picture card for A will go to chart and dip picture 
on slot for A, (10) 

5 After all slots are filled, have children say names of pictures in 
A-B-C order. 

6 After c^oup understands the /l-B-C order of the pictures, pro- 
ceed with picture drill. 

Picture y^^" 

1 Mix the order of four picture cards and fasten the cards to the 
reverse of the AS-C chart using paper dips, 

2 Pass out construction paper to the students and tell students 
to fold the^paper into four squares. On each square, the 
students should draw a picture for each of the four words and 
WTite the conrect initial letter for each, (12) 

3- If a pupil misses two or more, repeat instruction and do not 
introduce any new cards at this point, (20) 

7 If evalua^on is positive, proceed with presentation of word 
cards to group using same procedure as with picture c^Trds/ 
{21) 

1 What is this picture's name? What letter does it begin with? 

2 Who has the picture wh^ch represents A? Please dip it on the 
chart. 

3, Can you name other words that begin with A? 

Sitbmm0<l by 

Esther Payan Delgado 
Hillside School 
El Paso, Texas 
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Rhymfng Soundt 

The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — Instruc- 
tional language Is contextualized (9). language input Is through 
the v^ual mode (10), transfer 1$ Incorporated (12). the c^jective Is 
communicated to students in the first language (13). 

This lesson is a good example of how previously taught con- 
cepts can be used to facilitate a new learning task. 

Conf«nf Ar«o 

Language Arts 



Ctassroom Organtxofhn 

Bilingual ESL 



/ Grod« L«v«f 

K-3 



English Profkhncy Ltv«f 

Beginner, Low Intermediate 

Tim9 AUofm^nf , 

Planning, 5 days to 1 month, depending on availability of materiab 
Teaching: 20-30 minutes daily for 2-4 months 

Insftvcflonal Ob/tcffv«ffJ 

Students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate understanding of the concept of initial sounds in 
words; 

• Review the A Z letter names and letter sounds; 

• Understand the concept of rhyming words, 

Moftrfofs 

• About 300 picture cards, at least 5-20 pictures for each of the 
A Z beginning sounds (from a commercial kit or your own on 
3" X 5" blank index cards. Laminate themll) 

• if possible, supplement activoty with small models of common 
objects {many basal reading programs have small plastic models) 
or bring real objects (e.g., hat, miiror, carrots) from home. 



Pw^qulsih Skills 

• Good listening comprehension 

• Observation ability 
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Froc«cf(ir«s 

1 Place a pkrture card on chalk tray or pocket chart. Frame n«w 
vocabulary name within a familiar sentence {e.g., This is a bed. I 
sleep on a bed, I jump on my bed,) Students are to repeat the 
sentences, dearly, after y^^u. Bring models of objects or the real 
thing so students can touch, smcl). taste- {9. 10) 

2. Exaggerate the initial sound of a word (ex, b...6..,fcoby, 
b.,.b... balloon). 

3. Wnt« the word on the board. Cirde the initial sound (ex, bal, 
basket, boy). Give contrasting inltJa! sounds. 

4. Explain to stijidents that they are going to learn **rhymlng 
words." where only the initbl sounds are changed (use the 
native Janguage, when possible). (13) 

5 Write the word hat on the board. Then say: if I change the b to 
an /, you will say fat If it begins with an you will say sat Now 
run through a series of familiar vocabulary words (from the set of 
picture aids or use ?hc names of students) eliciting new pronun- 
ciation, by giving a cue for a new initial sound. (12. 20) 

6 After working on a set of letter names or picture cards for three 
to five days, test students fonnally In small groups, (21) 

Samph Qu9%f!on$ 

1 Fm thinking of something yellow, and you can eat it. What Is It? 
(banana) 

2. I hear a cry,^ng sound in a cnb. Who can be crying? (baby) 

3. Whdt is the beginning sound? 



Submmedf by 

Mam^e Gong Poggio 
Lincoln EJementary School 
Oakland, California 
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Our Puppets 

The promising pracdces highlighted in ihU !es$on — Instructonal 
language is contextuallzed (9). transfer is used (12), puppets art 
u,?e d as a motivator (14), 

This lesson can be used to reinforce contractions or new 
vocabulary A prior art lesson could developed on puppet mak- 
ing, reinforcing facial features. 

Confenf Area 

Language Arts 
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Ch$$ro0m OrganltoHon 

ESL 



K-2 



Beginner 

nmt Alfofmtaf 

Planning: 5 minutes 

Teaching: Three 10-15 minute lessons 



ln$frucHoiHil 0&/«ctfv«(sj 

Students will be able to; 

• Comprehend that $he Is a feminine term and he Is a masculine 
term; 

• Distinguish gender. 



f Moftr/cifs 

• Gill and boy puppets (if possible, one puppet per child) 
» Fruit or realia 



Proctifurts 

1. Introduce puppets. Emphasize that one is mate and the other 
female, (14) 

2. Explain that she Is used for girls and he for males. 

3. Introduce realia. Introduce sentence pattern. He has an apple. 
She has a truck. Be sut^^ that students understand that you want 
answers in a compkle senicncc (9) 

4. When you feel fairly sure that students understand the Itents, 
begin questions that require answe^^Sc with he or she. (12). 

5. Allow groups of chi! j.-:n to use puppets among themselves. (5) 

Sompf# Qu9sHon% 

L Is this puppet a giri? (Yes, she is.) 

2, What does he (she) have? (He has an apple) 

3. Who has the truck? (She has the truck) 



SubrnW^d by 

Stacey Leeper 
Clardy School 
H Paso. Texas 
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Uiiofi 29 Making ^ Scoracraw 

N«f» Th€ promising practtees highlighted In Als fesson — Instniclional 
language is contextualL^d (9). language input is through visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic: ?nodes (10), a song is used as a motlvatof 
(14). 

This lesson can be expt>nded into a class project to make a chlH- 
slze scarecrow to put in the school hah. The teacher can bring In 
clothes, committees can be assigned to make body parts or assem- 
ble scareaow. 



Cwthnf Ana 

Alt 



Cfosf room OrganlxoHan 

ESL, Mainstream 

GnocTo (cvof 

K 



ingl!$h ProAc/tncy lovtl 

Intermediate 

7/mo Affofftttnh 

Planning: 45 mJnutes 

Teaching: Two 30-minute lessons 
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/ftf fnicffoftdl Obl0cH¥9(t} 

Students will be able to: 

• Assemble scareaow figure Hn proper order; 

• Identify parts of scarecrow^ 

Mafmrlak 

• Precut from construction paper - hat, head, jacket, p^.ts (sea 
lustration) 

• Construction pap>er scraps for patches 

• Yellow construction paper ur dried grass io tape to !es> and 
sleeves for fringe (straw) 

• Music and lyt^ sheets (for teacher) 

1. Teach song (children ad as scareaow). (9, 14) 
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The Scarecrow 
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•cart the crow! 
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Soarce^ Betty Ann I>nni5 

Children stand with arms out and sing with gestures to match 
woids, 

2 Show sample of finished artwork. Tell students about 
scerecrow— what one Is used for, how one is made. Teach 
vocabulary of body parts and clothing: 



Vocabulaiv U«t (2) . 



hat 
face 

jacket, t^^eeve. cuff, coat tall 



patch, patches 

stuping 

straw 



3, Review vocabulary using sample artwork, have students point to 

a similar Item on their person. (10) 
4« Have assigned students pass out art materials. (6) 
5. Direct students to assemble scareaow following sample artwork 

and your oral directions. (9) 



^^J? • Promising Procffces 
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Sample Qu§$H0ns 

1. Where is the scarecrow used? 

2. k It alive? 

3. Arc new or old things used to mak^ a scareaovv? Why? 

4 Upon completion, have students hold up completed artwork 
and tell something about it. 

Submm^d bf 

Betty Ann Der^nis 
Asc^ate Ocmcntayy Sch«:x:«! 
Ei Paso, Texas 
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Chapter 4 

Evalvatlon 

erIc 



ClKipftr4 •CvofcMrfton 



The promising practices deeding with evaluation Identify steps which 
help niake the assessment of a studcnt*s performance more pro- 
ductive. (See page Ix for the list of practices.) Evaluatkm pro- 
cedures should measure the instructional objectives by requiring the 
application of skills developed by the le^milng activity. Although dtf- 
U Au it IS important for teachers to monitor individual developmtnt 
closely. This enables teachers to assess students' strengths, 9$ wcB 
as weaknesses, and link past success to the present task. If a student 
is having difficulty mastering the spelling of certain words, but b an 
excellent reader, allow that student to dictate some of the dasswork 
spelling exerciser The student simultaneously reads and says 
vocabulary words, thus reinforcing spelling. This Indivklual en- 
couragement and positive reinforcement will also motivate the stu* 
dent. 

Evaluation activities do not have to be bor*' Teachers have 
developed many kinds of assessment procedu*. ^, both formal and 
informal. Role play Ino situations, dialogs, games, even coming up 
with alternative answers to a problem are forms of evaluation. 
What is Important Is that the students, as well as the teacher, be able 
to profit from the activity. 

To assess whether a student is profiting from the lesson, testing 
Instruments need to be utteed at some point. The Instrucliona! ob- 
jectives need to be consulted before developing tiie test as these wil 
dictate the type of tes^ng instrument to be used. If the ot^ectK^es 
stress listeni. g skills, appropriate activities Include following drawing 
directions oi dialog comprehension activities. Assessment of speak- 
ing skills could be accomplished through a redt^xt'on of a min>or- 
\zed passage, a directed conversation, or an oral interview. 
Likewise, w^h^n testing In conlcnt areas, content rather than 
language skills should be assessed. 

The results from the evaluation can also be used to determine 
teaching strcteglcs for future lessons, A teadm can find out whJdi 
strategies work In aach tee^ching situation and which Jo not. So ^ 
tcr^ng instrument not only a^-sse^ the students' performance, but 
the teacher's diso. 



U$t^Tak!ng Skm 

The promising pr*^wllce highlighted m this lesson b the teaching of 
test-taking skills {19). 

To cBevi3te the high frjstration level of students when taking 
standardized tests, this activity should b^ practxed frequency In 
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short segments before tests. Procedures can be used to evaluate 
content area objectives. 

Cfotf roMi OrgwilxuHon 

Bilingual, ESL, Mainstream 

Cfiocf« Uv«f 

1-3 

fngfff h Profkhncy Uv«f 

Mixed 

V 

T/m« Alhhtfnf 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching: Two 30-mlnute lessons 

ImfwcHonQl Obl9cHv($) 

Students will be able to learn the specialized vocabuluy, format, 
and procedures of standardized achievement tests prtu to testing. 

PnrmquMH SkllU 

• Reading and vocabulary skills or content knowledge of questions 
MoftHolf 

• Teacher- made worksheets 

• Chalkboard 

• Sinall dbjecti 

Frocfifurtf 

1 Examine copies of the tests that will later be administered to 
student {e.g., Metropolitan Achievement Tests, CTBS), list Ihe 
v^titten direcfions that students will need to read and follow. Oo 
the same with the examiner's manual— list the ural Instructions 
that students will need to unde^nd and follow. One student 
test booklet we used included these terms (Capitals for em- 
phasis) (1): 

• pidi/choose/select/dcdde/the best answer— mark ti>e Jctta that Is 
correct 

• ftH in the ^?ace completely; erne compklely 

• check the box; check your worik 
solve the problem; work a proWem 

• not given; NG 

• BEGIN; STOP; TURN PAGE; DO NOT TURN PAGE. 

2 Use the list for small group vocab Jary activities. Glvfe oral direc- 
^ons for students to foBow (I, 2, 10): 



CHCX)SEablucrod. 
READ Ac words and SELECT the uord. 
PICK the colo^ you like best. 
SELECT the longest sentence. . 
FILL IN the box witih yotur pendl. 

3. Have.students give each other oral directions. (5) 

4. Put exercises on the board; read and follow directions. 

5. Make a list of the different ways test items are presented to 
students in the test booklets to use as models for preparing 
chalkboard and worksheet exercises consistent with the test for- 
mats.* Personalize the activities by creating items using 
vocabulary and concepts your students will find meaningful. (10, 
19) Some examples: 

a. Kim has that TV show. 

,see seen ^ saw 

0 0 0 

b. We all ate ^ hot rice. 

A) a C) them 

B] some ^ D) an 

c. Where is Nai A) going. 

B) going. 

C) goins? 

d. played ball together today, 

0 I and Seng 0 Me and Seng 
0 Seng and me 0 Seng and I 

6. Demonstrate correct and incoaect procedures for reading and 
marking answers in chalkba^d and worksheet activities. Read 
aloud each item containing the blank space, tlien try each of the 
possible answers in succession before maWng choices. Be certain 
students do not miie words in the blanks, do fiH in spaces com- 
pletely; and do erase completely. (1, 2, 10) 

W^Blakely.Fh.D. 
Eugene School District 
Eugene, Oregon 



* Requires ftjgher level skills. 
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Lwon 31 W^afhT 

Nof« The promteing practice hJghUghted in this lesson Is role playing 
used as an evaluation technique. (21) 
This lesson could be part of a larger unit on weather. 



Cofifinf Arto 
Science 



ESL, Mainstream 



K 



Sngllsh f roffcftmy L«vt} 

Beginning to Intermediate 



Tlnf Allofmwnf 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching; Two 25 -minute lessons, dally re dew of temperature 

fnf frucffonetl Ob/«€ffv«fsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Talk about thermometers and how iiey are used; 

• Talk about temperature ranges in the four seasons and ap- 
propriate clothing; 

• Set temperature daily as part of morning exercise. 

^ Ustening comprehension skills 

• Necessary vocabulary 

Maf^riah 

• A photocopy of the thermometer (see illustration) 

• Seven inch strip of red paper and a strip of white paper, stapled," 
for each child and a larger copy for teacher demonstratipn 

1. Describe what a thermometer Is md how it Is used. (2) 

2. Show students thermometers— point out red mercury column, 

3. Tell students that they will make paper thermometers to use in 
class. (13. 14) 

O 

?romtsmg Practices ^ 



4. Group children so they can help each other. (5, 7) 

5. Using larger model of paper thermometer, show students how to 
rut slots at top and bottom of scale and thread "mercury" strip. 

6. Have students set thermometer for the day's temperature. 

7 Have students role play reading the thermometer In various 
seasons and dressing accordingly. (21) 



Samph Qy%Hon$ 

1. What are these? (thermometers) 

2. How are they used? 

3. What Is today's temperature? 

4. Is this the kind of weather we usually have In (state) in (season)? 

5. Would the red strip go up or down in the spring? 

Submmd by 

Betty Watson 

Sky Harbour Elementary School 
San Antonio, Texc^ 



iMiofi 32 Cofcf And Tatiy 

Noft The promising practices highlighted In Ails lesson — Providing 
positive reinforcement (18), providing immediate feedback (20), 
using oral classw^ork to evaluate students (21). 

This lesson may be modified for an ESL class by omitting native 
language. 

Conf§nf Ar«o 

Science 
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Cfas «raom OrganlxaHM 

Blllnsual 



K 

inglhh Profid^ney 

Beginner 



??m« Allofnfnf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: 30 minutes {may need more time for ice to melt) 

litifrvcfironof 0bl9cHv(s) 

Students wiB be able to: 

• Understand that elements have different states; 

• Explain what happens when a frozen liquid Is heated. 

• Orange juice bars 

• Icecubes 

• Paper towels 

• Picture of «noiy ond ice 

• Drawing paper 

• Crayons 

1 Place a clear focus on the purpose of the lesson in the students' 
native language for reassurance, if possible. Tell the students 
that they will observe frozen liquids melting. (13) 

2 Motivate students by displaying the orange juice bars. Let them 
know that they will get a chance to taste them. (14) 

3 Begin the lesson by teaching the vocabulary— ice. solid, liquid, 
melt. Use native and second languages. Have the students 
repeat as a class, groups, and individuals. (2) 

4 Take an Ice cube from the bcezet. Explain ih^ melting process. 
Put it on a paper towel Model for the students. It is Ice, It is 
melting. Have the students repeat in English and in the native 
language as a class, then as groups, and individuals. (10) 

5. Ask questions. (11) 

6 ftaise podtive answers. This will encourage more class par- 
ticipation. (18) (20) 
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7. Display pictures of snow and ice. Describe the pictures. Ask 
questions. (10) 

8. Discuss how the snow feels. {tO) 
.9, Give each child Ice cubes. (10) 

10. Select one student to distribute the cubes and another chOd to 
distribute the paper towels. Let each child feci, touch, and taste 
the ice cubes. (6) 

11. Evaluate students as they observe and taste the ice. Ask sample 
questions to each individual student. (21) 

12- Ask students to draw a picture of a frozen liquid melting for 
homework. Encourage them to ask their parents for help. (4) 

13. Provide closure hy stating. Frozen liquids melt when not In the 
freezer. Use both languages, if possible. (15) 

14. Distribute frozen orange juice bars. * 

Samph Questions 

Question in both first and second languages, if possible- 

1. What Is this^ (ice) 

2. What will happen if I leave it on a paper towel? (melts) why? 

3, How did it become an ice cube? (froze) 

4, What was it first? Olquld) 

Sijbmm^a by 

Marisel Bias 

Citrus Grove El^fncntary School 
Miami, Florida 
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Hof Potaio 

The promising practices highlighted in this les^K^n — Self-esteem 
is promoted by linking past achievement to present task (17), 
positive reinforcement is incorporated (18), Immediate feedback Is 
present (20). 

This activity can be used successfully v^ith a class of mbced profi- 
ciency and grade levels. The activity encour«iges students to 
mortitor their own language usage, 

Confti.f Arta 

Lin^u^ge Aus 

Clatsroom Organlxofion 

ESL 



'Consult ytith parents before incorporating food Info the fes&on. 
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Crttd* Itvf f 

Mixed 
K-3 

inglhh Prottchncf Uvtf 

Beginner, Low Intermediate 

T/mt Ailofwnf 

Planning: 3 minutes 
Teaching: 15 minutes 

fnifnicffonof Ob/«cffy«fsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Correctly use third-person pronouns; 

• Correctly use a contracted verb form and/or a third person, 
possessive pronoun , * 

Haf9riah 

• Bean bags 

• Smooth-topped table, preferably round 

1. For review ask If a certain child Is a boy or a girl, then say after 
the response; Yes, he$ a boy. She's a girl (20) 

2. Sit a mixed group of boy^ and girls around a smooth • topped 
table, 

3. Explain object of lesson which is to slide a bean bag as fast as 
possible to any other child while saying '1 pasr. it to him" or "I 
pass it to her " (10) 

4. Teach students ahead of time to monitor their own language 
production during the activity. Stop play if the children use an in 
appropriate pronoun but do not catch their own mlstak^cs. (12. 
17, 18) 

5. Speed up the game by changing Ih'? phrases to *1t's his," "It's 
hers*' or just *'Hls"; "Hers/'* 

Sampf* Qu9%fiorts: 

r What do you say when passing to Josei* (1 pass it to him,) 



"Requires higher level skills 
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SubmlH^d by 

Edwina Hoffman 

Bilingual Educatront South Eastern Support Center 
Florida International University 
Miami. Florida 



t9$$on 34 Pap^r Dolh 

Noff The promising practices highlighted In thts lesson — Inimediatc 
feedback Is given during acti . ity (20) , self evaluation Is used durin3 
classwork (21). 

Lang,3ge Arts 

Cla$%r0om Orgonfzoffon 

ESL 



GnK/# Uv«f 

1.2 



English Profichncf L«v«f 

Mixed Group 



T/rrtft Affofrtifnf 

Planning: 45 minutes 

Teaching; Thret; or four 50-mlnute lessons 

^n$frvcfional Ob/tcf/y^fsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Idetitify articles of clothing; 

• Use possessive pronouns. 

Maf^rlah 

For each ^^tudent: 

• Paper doll pattern 

• Paper doll clothes 

• Crayons 

• Scissors 

• Additional paper to design more clothes 
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1 Talk about different items of clothing and what the children are 
wearing at school. (11) 

2. Give each student a paper-doll pattern and clothing patterns 
which reflect the child's cultureCs). (3, 14) 

3. Have students color the clothes and the doli« (10) 

4 Allow students to practice dres^ng the doll with different clothing 
items. (10) 

5 TelJ students to give one another instructions on how to dress the 
dofl. (20) 

6. Encourage students to L<i out mini-plays with the dolls with 
English-speaking children. (7, 9} 

7 Allow student*^ to present mlnl-play to other students ot classes. 

8 Tape record mini p!,.> and replay for student seH-cvaluation. 
(21) 

Sompf* Qv«f ffoiif 

1. What are you wearing? 

2. What should I dress the doll in? 

3. What did Sally put on? 



Caroline Utm 
Travdiryg Teach^ 
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iMf M 9$ Melun 0mm 

N0H The promising pmXkm highlshlid yt\ thk ItMon — » Unking 
students* paurt ad^lcvcmtnts to prtttnt taiks (17); providing 
positive reinforcement (18), provkling immediele feedback (20). 



Evaluation should consist of observing whether students 
demonstrate improved listening and comprehension sklls upon 
comp]etik>n of game. 

Ceflfeiif AfM 

Language Arts 



K. I J 

btgU$h J^rsAcFency level 

Beginner, Low Intermediate 

Time ANefvfienf 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: 20 to 30*mlnute sessions 

IriMfrucHenri 0&fee«ve(s; 

Students will be to: 

• Develop their oral voci^>diary; 

• Strengthen comprehenikm arxi visual perception skilb; 

• Draw conclusions usiTig conte5(;t dkies, 

Prereqyiflft SkHh 

• Necessary vocabulaiy 

M^iferto/s 

• Several sheets of white lagbo^ ot pos^ board with drawings 
of objects, ?uch as an apple, Bon's face, hambuiger, cat, 
elephant, dock. A large hde has be^n cut for the child's face 
{see iHuslratlon). 

1. Bcplaln to the indents that dwy are going to play a game caHed 
'^Wh^t am I?** In the native language when possibk. (13) 
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2 A$k ont child to come to th€ front of the daw-fadng the other 
children seated in front. 

3 Explain that a big piece dt poster will be placed In front of the 
child. Tell the clws that If they know what the pk^ture 1$ they are 
not to teU. (9) 

4 Carefully place the poster In front of the child so he/she cannot 
se^ what It is, but his/her face shows through the hole. 




5 Explain that the class is going to help the child by giving hints or 
clues. Have the class explain, this is something to cat, it is red» ft 
is juicy. {10. 1L12. 17) 

6 Emphasize the importance of communica&ig In sentences. 

7 When Ae child has guessed what he/she fs. suggest that tfie stu- 
dent select someone to take his/her place who has been a good 
helper and listener. (18. 20} 

Swnpl^ Qvtstfofti 

Depending on the object and tlie level of response— the teacher 

can stimulate the dues by asking: 

1. Where wouW you find this growing? 

2« Is this a fruit or a vegetable? 

3. What good foods can you make with this fruit? (Pie) 

SohrnHMby 

Grace P. CranJck 

!-tmon Road Ekmentaiv Schod 

FaHs Church. Vir^nl^ 



What Do YoQ Hw9? 

The promising pmc^<e$ highlighted In this k$$on — Self-^eem is 
promoted by linking students' past achievements vdth present tasks 
(17); oositive lelnforcement Is provided {18}, immediate feedback 
U given (20); evaluac on H through oral cIas5wori< (21). 



Lesson objectives should stress identification of items, not correct 
formation of sentences. It may be diff^ult for beginners to answer In 
complete sentences (much initial prrparation might be necessary). 

Cofiftfif Art a 

Language Arts 

Chiiroom Orgmhafion 

ESL 



Grocft l«ytf 

K 

English ProHchncy Ltircl 

Beginner 

T/mt Affofm«nf 

Planning 30 minutes 

Teaching: Two or three 30-minute lessons 
Students sKiW be ab!e to: 

• Identify the following objects— car, truck, ball, doll; 

• Use the following structures when responding to the question, 
wh3l do you have? {!) have o {car). I don't have a (c^^), 

• Identify objects (hat a student docs and does not h ' 

• Distinguish like objects. 

Pff^quhUm Skills 

• Knowledge of concept— same or d:tfcr-:nt 
Maftriah 

• Toy C'jr, toy tatck, ball, doll, or ;;im\^jt iicm^ (rorne cf Ih*^^ 
items $hodd be duplicut'^is) 

• Bag for each pup l 

I Te.jch the nbmci^ of the object^ — car irack, bail, and do!l — us- 
ing th*,' ^trucfurei,: I b.ive a . f den t havr; a 

,. ■ Repi^at s-zv^x^:] tiiTc^ lo the cbss, then ask ih^ 

entire da:.N !o r^urcat after you. Do rr^^ -^me prO':cdure with 
smsil «?roup,> within ^he cb-> and fir. v.. h >ndiV*du<i] .tudenti., 
(2. 7) 
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2 Show toys, buch as cars, balls, dolls, and trucks. Help th€ class 
count them. Count the same number of pupils and have th€m 
stand in front of the class. (17) 

3 Dbtribute one toy to each child standing in front of the class. Ask 
what each child has. Elicit both affirmative and negative 
responses. When an affirmative answer Is given, have the pupil 
put the toy in the bag. When a negative re^nse Is given, have 
a student pull a toy from bag. (18) 

4 Point to two pupils in the front and arJt another pupil in the au- 
dience to recdi if their toys were the same or different. When the 
correct answer is given, the children take the toys out cd the bag. 
R<cpe^A the actvity until all the objects are outside the bag*. (20, 
21) j 

1. What do you have? 

2. Do vou have a 



J (car, truck, ball, doll) 



3 Do they have the same toys or are they different? 

SufemfHtdf by 

Oscar Fra^a 

Kensington Park Bemtn^-ary School 
Miami, Florida 

The promising practices highlighted in this Ie$5^n-4^o^tive rein- 
forcement is given (18) , a game Is used as an assessment procedure 
(21). 

This is an e>xe!lent lesson to dlus^atc how a game can be used to 
evaluate vocabulary development. 

Content Ar«a 

Language Arts 

Classroom Or^anlxoHon 

ESL 

K-3 

Engilsh Profklttncf ImI 

Beginning 



PUinnlng: 1 hour 

Ttachlng: Two 20-minut€ lessons 



Students will be able to: 

• Recognize and repeat previously taught vocabulary, 

• Form a question whh hav€i 

• Give a short answer. 



• Qucstk)n formation ability 



M€ftrMf 

* Paits of cards (see example) 

• Drawings or pictures from magazines, catalogs, or old texts 
glued onto 3" x 5" cards 



Banana 



Grapes 





Day 1 

L Drill vocabuJaiy before playing the game. Use the pairs of cards 
as visuad aids during this drill. (2) 

2. Pradke with students the formation of questions mAi the verb 
"to have" and short answers to these questions. 

3. Allow students to ask each other such ques^ons, (5) 

\ 

Day 2 

4. Use visual aids to diill vocabuIaiy« (10) 

5. TeM students before playing the game that they w^ill practice 
vocabulary and how to form questions and answei^. (13) 

5- Pa^ out pairs of cards to each student until all the cards have 
been distributed. Each student should have f^om three to sm 
cards. 

7. Student 1 (Sj) asks student 2 (S^) if he/she haS the matching' 
card to one dF his/her cards. S2 responds: Yes, I do, or No, I 
don't. If the answer b yes, the caid Is given to Si . puts the pair 

o L _ — _ 
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down and asks another student for a card. Sj continues until a 
negative answer Is received. The iurn is passed to another stu 
dent when this happens. The student with the most pairs wins. 
(18. 21) 

Samph Qu0$Hon% 

1. Do you like dogs? (Yes, I do. No, I don't,) 

2. Do you have cats? (\^es, I do. No, I don't.) 

3. Do you wear shirts? (Yes, 1 do. No. I don't.) 

Submiff9d by 

Caroline Sutton 
Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo. Venezuela 
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A Tasfn of fh« Alphabet 

The promising practices highhghted in this lesson — Students* past 
achievements are linked to present iisks (17), positive reinforce 
ment is provided (18), immediate feedback is provided (20), 
classwork is used for evaluation (21). 

This lesson may be adapted to teach lower case letters, numbers, 
math problem solving, among other corxepts. 

Content Ar«o 

Language Arts 

Cta%%ri>om OrganlzaHon 

Bjlingual ESL 

Grad% l«v«f 

K 

Bngllsh Profkhncy L«v«f 

Beginner 

T/fn» AUofm^nf 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 1 hour 

IntfrvcHonal 0&/tcflvtfsj 

Students will be able to: 

• Recognize uppercase alv labet letters; 

• Trace' uppercase alphabet letters. 
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• Familiarity with letters of the alphabet 

• Ability to copy the alphabet 

MaHrioh 

• Colorful alphabet chart 

• Record player 

• Record with alphabet song 

• Chocolate pudding 

• Long piece of cardboard 

• Waxed papei 

• Lined paper preprinted with capital letter 

• Primary pencils 

• Happy face stickers 



1. Place a clear focus on academic goal and purpose of the 
lesson in the native language for reassurance. Tell the students 
that they will be learning to recognize and write the alphabet 
letters, (13) 

2. Begin the lesson with the A - B- C song to serve as a motivator. 
(10, 14) 

3. Point to the chart and have the students listen Jo the letters of 
the alphabet, (9) 

4. Have the students repeat the upper <:ase letters first as a class, 
then in groups, and finally individually. (17) 

5. Delegate one student to distribute lined paper with the upper 
case letters and the primary pendls. (b) 

6. Have students trace the letters. 

7. Go around the class providing feedback to students. (20. 21) 

8. Spread waxed paper covered cardboard with chocolate pud- 
ding. 

9. Call on each student to identify a different letter of the 
alphabet. Upon Identification of the letter, instruct the student 
to make the letter with his/her finger in the chocolate pudding 
spread on the cardboard- (20) 

10, Reward students with a happy face sticker. (18) 

11, Close the lesson with the A-B-C song, (15) 
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Submitted by 

MariselElias 

Citms Grove Elementary School 
Miami. Florida 
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Usson EvaluaHoh Ch^cklM 



1. Incorporated n€C€$«uy advance 
pi«paratjk>n. 

2. Planned for additional time to first 
teach the language needed 

3. Planned to make the instructional 
content cuHuraily relevant. 

4. Planned for parental involvement. 

CfaufMfn AkPfMjfemenf 

5. Created opportunities for student-to- 
student interaction. 

6. Assigned responsibilities that did not 
require a high English proficiency 

7. Used English-speaking children as 
resources and models for LEP 
chlMren. 

8. Initiated parent-student cultural 
activities. 

9. Contextualizcd instructional 
language. 

10. Provided language input through a 
variety of modes 

11. Used questioning techniques that 
elidt conceptually ri<th responses 

12. Iricoiporated learning strategy use 

13. Communicated the objective of the 
lesson < 

14. Provided a motivator at the 
beginning of the lesson. 

15. Provided a dosing for the lesson in 
which concepts taught are clarified 

16. Showed empathy and 
understanding tow.'-ard the students 

17. Linked students' past achievement 
to the present tasiks, 

18. Provided positive reinforcement, 

19. Reinforced t^-taldng skills 

20. ProvkJed immediate feedback 
Varied assessment procedures. 



Approprtaf% 
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